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ABSTRACT 

The annual rgf^port documents Wisconsin's vocational 
programs for the 1969-70 schfool year and serves as the initial study 
of the State advisory counott^l. Objectives w"ferB to provide a broad 
assessaent of the vocatioj^ and technical education program in 
Wisconsin, to identify program processes and outputs, to determine 
the degree iro which the program is serving ther populaiton, and to see 
how it reflects the labor fc^ce requirements. Contents are arranged 
in chapters on study background, goals, delivery system, people and 
programs, labor market data and manpower needs, financial programs. 
State and local personnel, professional growth and development, 
ancillary services, analysis of projects, and^ recommetidations. 
Statistical data are displayed in tables and graphs, with State 
outline maps showing geographical locations of programs and funding. 
(H?) . J 
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PREFAQE 



The Wisconsin State Advisory Council for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education was createS as a result of a mandate contained in 
the 1968 amendments to the Federal Vocational Education Act. 
Among the responsibilities of the Council wao an annual study and 
evaluation of vocational programs in Wisconsin. The report at- 
tached hereto is a result of the studies and evaluations of the Coun- 
cil far the 1969-70 school year. ' 

The Council has the further responsibility of publishing and 
distributing the results of their studies and evaluations. The print- 
ing of this report is in compliance with this requirement.' It was 
the conclusion of the Council that this report constituted a 'valuable 
basic information document of present Wisconsin Vocational Edu- 
cation and that as such it merited rather broad distribution. Con- 
sequently, the Council arranged for the printing of sufficient copies 
to adequately accommodate the groups the Council concluded could 
usefully use and benefit from this document. We hope this docu- 
ment serves these purposes as well as the fulfilling of our obliga- 
tions under the federal act ^ ' 

We are attempting to distribtite at this time to those groups we 
feel should have copies. Anyon^^not supplied under the initial dis- 
tribution may obtain a copy by writing to the Wisconsin Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, c, o University of Wisconsin, De- 
partment of Educational Administration, 610 Walnut Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 53706, Attention: Administrative Assistant." 

JoHK N. Kramer, Chairman 
Wisconsin Advisory Council 
for VocationaWEducation 
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FOREWORD. 



The need for vocational and technical education has been high- 
lighted in this decide. With increasing technology, the skills and 
technical requirements for workers have continued to rise. At the 
same time, unskilled jobs m proportion to those requiring formal 
education and training are otrninishing. The rate of unemployment 
among youth who lack specific preparation for the work force and 
also among adults with limited skills and low levels of education is 
intolerable. In spite of the fact that our nation is relatively a land 
of abundance, many of our citizens have not been able to partici- 
pate fully and take advantage of the opportunities available. 

Our nation requires more highly trained workers than in the 
past, which requires a higher level of preparation for those entering 
the work force as well as for those who rieed to upgrade theif skills 
and other competencies in order to keep^abreast of change. There 
is a need to raise the general educational level of all our citizenry; 
for an increasing number of w^orkers identifiable occupational com- 
petencies will be necessary if they are to successfully compete in 
the work force. 

These and other concerns gave rise to the naming of a national 
advisory committee by President John F. Kennedy whicH made 
recommendations leading to the passage of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. The Act provided substantial increases in re- 
sources from the national level as well as broadening the mission of 
vocational and technical education. The passage of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 is indicative of a continued national 
concern for making vocational and technical education available to 
more youth and adults across the nation. The drafting of this legis- 
lation followed a second national progf^m ^valuation of vocational 
and technical education. The Vocation^^lEducation Amendments of 
1968 not only serve as a challenge to ^11 '/states but highlight the 
national policy relating to vocational and technical education. It is 
as follows ; 

Sec. 101. It is the purpose of this title to authorize Federal 
grants tt) States to assist them to mgtintain, extend and improve 
existing programs of vocational education^ to develop new pro- 
grams of vocational education, /ind to provide part-time employ- 
meM to continue their vocational training on a full-time basis, so $ 
that persons of all ages in all Communities of the State — those in 
high school^ those who have completed or discontinued their for- 
mal education and are preparing, to enter the labor market but 
need to upgrade their skills or-^am new onles, those with special 
educational handicaps, and those in postsecondary schools — iviU 
have ready access to vocational training or retraining which is of 
high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or antici- 
pated opportunities for gainful employment ^ and, which is suited 
to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from such trainin^.^ 

Wisconsin'^as been and continues to be a leader in the nation in 
t^ie delivery of vocational and educational opportunities and serv- 



^Public Law 90-576, 90th Congress, Oct. 16, 19g8. 



ice^, particularly at the povst high school and adult level, Leaders 
recognize, howt\er, that opportunities must be made more readily 
acces>ible to git-att r numbers of individuals and in a wider range 
of occupations. Relatuely little emphasis was placed on vocational 
education at the high .school level prior to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. The program at the high school level continues to grow 
\ery rapidly; ho\\e\er, great challenges remain if the purposes as set 
forth in the Vocational Education Amendment of,19G8 are to be met 

Early in 1970 the chairman of the Wisconsin Advisory Council 
on Vocational and Technical Education approached a representative 
of the Department of Educational Administration at The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to explore the interest and willingness to make an 
as>essment of Wisconsin's Vocational and Technical Education Pro- 
gram, as required by the Vocational Education Amendment of 1^)68. 
After 'A number of discussions, a proposal was submitted to the 
State A'dvisory Council and work was begun. From the beginning 
i^ was realized that it would be very difficult to measure changes 
occurring, specifically because of certain provisions in the 1968 
Amendments, because funding did not take place until the spring 
of 1970. Also, since the federal funds involved are but a small part 
of the total e;cpenditures in the state, it appeared more profitable 
to make a total assessment of the state's program. This approach 
was agreed upon. 

The limitations of the study are recognized by those involved. 
First, it mu^ be recognized that most of the information had to be 
acquired from secondaf>' sources because of the limitation in time 
and funds. Secondly, while the study makes no claim to cover the 
entire spectrum of the Vocational and Technical Program, it is of 
such breadth that th^ depth in any particular dimension is limited. 
It is its purpose, how:ever, to serve as the initial and b^sic study of 
the State Advisory Council, serving the purpose of better apprais- 
ing them of the tota^ program of vocational and technical education 
in Wisconsin and establishing a basis for Jurther assessment of 
specific program areas in the future. 

It seems appropriate to suggest a few words of caution in the 
use of the study. First, it should be made clear that the study direc- 
tor is an enthusiastic supporter of Wisconsin's program and would 
commend highly the State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education and the professional staff and the staff of the Depart- 
ment of PiiJblic Instruction in their work in administering the pro- 
gram. Witn this an accepted fact, there has been little hesitation 
to point out, hopefully in a constructive manner, areas of concern 
or .shortcoming. • , 

The study- contains^ j.nformation in , some detail on administra- 
tion of the program which should be of help to .the State Advisory 
Council in better understanding the program in order that they can 
deal with, the "big issues" in their advisory capacity. It is not sug- 
ge.sted that the State Advisory Council become involved in adminis- 
trative detail. Hopefully, the administrative staff may find implica-' 
tions helpful in administering the program. 

Merle E. Strong 
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Chapter I. 

BACKGROUND, OF THE STUDY 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, PL 90-576, pro- 
vided, as a condition of receiving federal funds under the Act, that 
a statewide Advisory Council on Vocational Education be estab- 
lished. Such a council was to be appointed by the Governor, except 
in states in which there was an elected State Board of Vocational 
^Jid Technical Education:^ The Wiscondn State Advisory Council, 
in compliance with the Act, \va$ appointed by Goveiil^or Warren P. 
Knowles. 

The Council's membership, in- keeping with the federal legisla- 
1 and witff the purposes of the Cou^icil, is broad in its representa- 
tions of the various educational/manpower and other governmental 
agencies. It also includes members representative of local commu- 
nities and agencies. A complete li^t of the membership and repre- 
sentation are found in the front of the report. 

Among the functions of the State Advisory Council, as stated in 
Section 104.(5) (D) are the following: 

prepare and submit through the State board to the covimissioner 
and to the National Council an annual evaluation report, accom- 
panied by such additional comments of the State board as the 
State board deems appropriate, which (i) evaluates the effec- 
* tiveness of vocatioyial education programs, services^ and activities 
carried out in the year under review in meeting the program 
objectives set forth in the long-range program plan and the 
annual program plan provided for in paragraphs (U) and (5) of 
section 123 (a), and (ii) recommends such changes in such pro- 
gram services, and activities as may be warranted by the 
evaluations,^ 

* Scope of the Study 

The purposes of this study were threefold, namely^ (1) to pro- 
vide information on Wisconsin's Vocational and Technical Educa- . 
tion Program, including its strengths and possible weaknesses from 
which the State Advisory Council can Sraw conclusions and make 
recommendations; (2) to s^rve as a basis for reporting to the citi- 
zens of Wisconsin by the State Advisory Cojuncil, and; (3) to fulfill 
the requirements of the State Advisory Council on, Vocational Edu- 
cation as set forth in Section L04 of the ''Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968''. 

More specifically, the objectives of this stud^ were: (1) to pro- 
vide a broad assessment of the voeagonal and technical education 
program in Wisconsin as administered by the State Board of Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education under the State Plan; *(2) to 
determine the degree to which the vocational program is serving 
the 'categories of people set forth in the "Declaration of Purpose" 
of the Act; (3) to identify the process or system through which 
they are served; (4) to identify. the program output and; (5) to 
determine the degree to which the program reflects the labor forc^ 

i ^Public Law 90-576, 90th Congress, Oct 16, 1968. 
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requirements. This assessment is more concerned with the availa- 
bility of services to people and the appropriateness of such services 
than the evaluation of individual programs in a school or district, 
since the investigation has focused on the resources and' adminis- 
trative process through which the State staff exercises leadership 
and its evaluative role. 

While the prime motivation for^this study by the Advisory 
Council was to meet the requirements of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, other studies or activities make this study 
quite timely. Vocational and technical education cannot be viewed 
by the Advisory Council in isolation from the state's total program 
of education nor can the Vocational Amendments of 1968 be viewed 
in complete isolation from other federal legislation or proposed 
legislation. Therefore, the writers have chosen to include b. brief 
review of two reports, on0;4a report of t^ie Governor's Commission 
on Education in Wisconsin, and two, a position paper on the Com- 
prehensive M^npow^- Development legislation. The implications 
for Wisconsin's vocatior(al, technical, and adult education system 
are very great. 

The GovernI^ Commission on Education 
The Governor's Commission on Education, commonly referred 
to as the "Kellett Task Force," was created on January 23, 1969 
through Executive Order of the Governor of Wisconsin which stated 
that: 

/ propose to create a Special Comviittee on Education to study in 
depth the State s financial and administrative relationships with 
education at all levels^ including the mutual needs of the State 
and non-public schools. The Committee will undertake a com- 
prehensive evaluation of Wisconsin ediicational systems and 
recommend appropriate actions io insure that the tremendotis 
rnvestment of tax dollars produces the maximum educational 
results 

Thus the Governor's Commission on Education was called into 
existence and William' R. Kellett, a reficed Neenah-Menasha indus- 
trialist, was appointed chairman. 

A principle established by the Commission which has real im- 
plications for vocational education was:. ^ 

An educational system shoidd be responsive to dke educational 
needs of all persons, accessible to all perjons, rewarding in edu- 
cation results and efficient in its operation? 

The Commission identified nine ar^s of concern to be studied. 
These areas were: institutional administration; private education; 
organization and structure ; management practices ; financing poli- 
cies; special education; education and training for employment; 
management sciences and teaching technology, and communication. 

The Commission prepared and distributed a "Prelimirfary Re- 
port'* in March, 1970. The report contained several major legis- 
lative recommended changes. Those recommended changes that 

-Preliminary Report of the Governor's Commission on E^ducation. 
^Ibid, p. 5. ^ 
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would have a considerable effect on the Vocational, Technical and 
A'dult Educational Program are as follows: 

1, Create a single citizen board (State Education Board) with 
sufficient authority and responsibility to develop statewide 
policy; and to coordinate all elements of Wisconsin's educa- 
tional system, 

2. Create a Board of Regents of Wisconsin Technical Colleges 
which would have the responsibility for the administration of 
state-financed, two-year technical colleges emphasizing edu- 
cation for employment opportunities. 

\ 3. Create a ''universal school" and a Board of Regents respon- 

sible for developing and utilizing rapidly expanding commu- 
nications media to provide statewide non-campus education 
for youth and adults. 

4. Provide economies through Wisconsin on a regional basis by 
arranging for needed educational services, the sharing of 
resources and coordinating services of public and private 

" elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 
in a given area through not more than teji citizen Regional 
Boards. 

5. Provide for local property tax relief in the amount pf $32 
million by financing the system of Wisconsin Technical Col- 
leges from revenues generated by income, sales, and excise 

• " " " tax. 

6. To overhaul the teacher education program to include the re- 
quiremeif^ of a teaching internship of one full semester for 
education candidates. 

7. To strengthen the counseling and guidance system, more 
specifically in counseling for technical educational oppor- 

* tunities.** 

Federal Manpower Legislation 
^ One of the greatest concerns of the decade has been the unem- 

ployment problem and the fact that a segment of our population 
lacks the skills and other preparation required to secure and hold 
jobs in an increasingly, technological society. The Federal govern- 
ment has responded with a series of legislation ^nd new propolis 
directed primarily at those who are unemployed. These programs 
have had some success in placing the unemployed in jobs; however, 
evidence wquld show that they have not^had a significant effect in 
reducing the overall unemployment- Tnk conclusion that can be 
drawn is that the nation will not solve the\j)roblem until the same 
efforts are "extended to prevention as are gvVen to remediation. In 
other words, the flow of the unqualified seelqng employment must 
be diminished. 

There can be little question that the unemployment problem will 
continue to^e addressed by federal legislatrpn. The question that 
sljould be asked is what should be the naturejof the l^fTslation and 
how shall funds and programs be administered? Presently there 

^Summary of Recommendations of the Governor's Comiiiission on 
Education. 
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are a series of bills proposed in the Congress. In order to highlight 
the issues the following is quoted from a position paper of the 
National Advisory Counci^Kon Vocational Education.^ 

In the opinion of the Coyncil, the proposals are deficient in two 
respects : V 

' 1. The proposals require a plan to deal with the pool but not 
^ with the flow. 

2. The proposals exclude educators from planning. By doing so 
they will tend to create a separate trainfng system for dis- 
advantaged youth which will be a disaster both educationally 
and financially. 

The following recommendations were proposed : 

1. That the local communities be reqttired and enabled to plan 

both to reduce the flow of untrained youth and to reduce the 

pool of unemployed. 
^ 2. That the local plan employ, to the maximum, existing main^ 

stream institutions and programs, 

3. That the local authority which prepares the plan and admin- 
isters federal support for the plan include not only the mayor, 
but also superintendent of schools and the heads of the appro- 
priate post-secondary career development institutions. 

. 4, That the local body which prepares the plans should include 
both professional and non-professional xepresentatives of the 
local community, 

5. That the federal funds which are subject to the plan include 
not only manpower training funds, but also vocatiorml educa- 
tion and related training funds earmarked for the disadvarv- 
taged. 

6. That education be given an equal voice with labor at state 
and federal levels in supervising the information and admin- 
istration of the plan, 

A second significant statement was developed by the State 
Directors of Vocational Education in their meeting in June which 
is quoted in total : . ' 

Policy Statement Regarding Manpower Legislation 

1. In order to prevent fragmentation, any comprehensive jyian- 
power legislation must include definitive provisions for na- 
tional, state and locat planning and coordination. 

2. Any comprehensive manpower plan (local, state and nation- 
al) must include the vocational education resources of this 
nation. Advisory, planning, evaluating and coordinating bod- 
ies must include representatives of vocational education. 

3. Vocational education mu^t be given th& initial responsibility 
for the development and delivery of the educational com- 
,ponent of manpower programs. The law must establish a 
presumption that vocational education shall deliver the ,edur 
cational component of a manpower program unless proven 
otherwise. The law must expressly define the educational 



, ^Position Paper on Comprehensive Manpow0r Development Legisla^ 
Hon, National Advisory Council, February, 1970. 



component of a manpower program to include basic educa- 
tion, communication skills, computation skills, high school 
equivalency, pre-vocational orientation, institutional training, 
cooperative occupational training, upgrading of employed 
workers, retraining and work study such as the N, 7. C. . 
4. There should be a clear delineation of responsibilities of the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Educa- 
cation, and Welfare, ivith HEW assuming lead responsibility 
for the educational component of the manpower program as 
defined above. 

Summary Comments 
The above discu'ssions are for the purpose of highlighting con- 
siderations for the Advisory Council. The decisions made by the 
State of Wisconsin related to the Commission recommendations 
could well be the most important to education in Wisconsin during 
this century. Sound judgments need to be made based on the ex- 
pected outcomes in terms of services to people of the State. They 
must not be based on tradition or selfish institutional considera- 
tions; however, at the same time, care should be taken that the effec- 
tiveness of present institutions are not destroyed without a degree 
of assurance that a n^w system will be superior. 

Likewise, federal manpower legislation is of critical importance 
since it very well could establish an administrative structure not in 
keeping with the best interests of meeting the total vocational train- 
ing needs of the youth and adults in Wisconsin. In fact, there is a 
c oncer n among somejiationa,l leaders that given the present direc- 



tion of federal manpower legislation that the nation may be moving 
toward a dual >sytsem as found in many foreign countries where 
education is a responsibility of the Ministry of Education and train- 
ing a function of a Ministry of Labor with similar dichotomies at 
lower levels of the governmental structure. 
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Chapter II 

GOALS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN 

Vocational education has a long history in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, predating, at the federal level, the landmark Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917.1 The concept that education, should equip the citizen to 
perform in the vocational sphere in optimum fashion is, therefore, 
a well established principle upon which current and future voca- 
tional educational undertakings in the state may derive meaning 
and substance. 

The Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Edu- 
cation accepts the mandate of the people as expressed through leg- 
islation and is implementing it by developing and maintaining 
quality post-secondary vocational, technical and adult educational 
services. 

Vocational Education is that education which is designed 
to prepare individuals for initial entrance into, and advancement ' 
within, occupations or groups of related occupations' requiring a 
high proportion of manipulative skills. 

Technical Education is a phase or level of vocational edu- 
cation, properly supported by general education courses, for 
occupations in which success is dependent largely upon technical 
information and understanding of the laws and principles of 
mathematics, science, and technology relevant to modern design, 
production, distributionf, and service. 

Adult Education refers to part-time education designed for 
adults. It may be either general, vocational or technical.^ 

Quality programs are developed through various function^ of 
research, planning, curriculum coordination, instructional super- 
vision, teacher recruitment and training, library services, equip-^ 
ment and facilities, and evaluation. Advisory committees are used" 
extensively to assist in performing these functions. 

The system will continue to recognize and study issues and new 
directions for vocational, technical and adult education? It will con- 
tinue to identify and study new concepts, innovations and develop- 
ments and the effects of social change on future demands and solu- 
tions to problems. The system also will continue to forecast and 
evaluate probable effects of alternative courses of action and solu- 
tions to problems. 

Services to individuals are provided through guidance and 
counseling, extra-curricular activities, health and housing services, 
financial aids and extended services. 

The individual is considered most important. The system must 

^For an early history of Wisconsin's involvement in vocational educa- 
tion see Charles McCarthy, The Wiscomin Idea^ (New York, MacMillan 
Company, 1912), Chapter 5, especially pp. 14M51. McCarthy was an 
early state and national leader in the movement to broaden educational 
offerings. -.See also C, L. Greiber, "The Wisconsin System: A Structure 
for Growth,'' American Vocational Journal^ XLIII, (September, 1968) 
p. 15. \ 

,"l?^SJLMission Statement of Wisconsin's State Board of Vocational, 
Technical aTtti-Adult Educatipn. 
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evaluate hi^ abilities, talents arid interests and take him where he 
is, then help him develop his skills, knowledge, attitudes and appre- 
ciations to theii: full potential in order to prepare him for work and 
to help him improve as a happy, self-sufficient and responsible 
citizen. 

Administrative services are provided through data processing, 
statistical reporting, budgeting, accounting, auditing, systems anal- 
ysis, and the like, ' 

The basic philosophy of meeting the needs remains the same, 
but programs change as the human and economfc needs and O'e- 
sources change. 

The essential thrust of the vocational education program as re- 
flected in legislature enactment, in the current Mission Statement 
of the Wisconsin State Board (of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Educatian), in the State Plan, and in administrative directives is to 
provide quality training for all citizens in those occupational areas 
in which they can make an effective contribiition and from which 
they msCy derive material and non-material sustenance. Thus in 
1965 the state legislature provided for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of vocational educatic^nal districts to encompass the entire state 
in order that each Wisconsin resident might have ready access to 
vocational education opportunities,^ The district system was fully 
implemented July 1, 1970, 

Operationally, the Mission Statement declares that; 
The system is dedicated to meeting the needs of the large propor- 
tion of the general public beyond the age of sixteen regardless 
of color, race, creed, or national origin Who can benefit from 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education services and, it recog- 
nizes the many person's who currently aspire to seek and achieve 
post-secondary education other than that considered to be part 
of baccalaureate or higher degree curricula." It is committed to 
the development and conservation of our human resources for 
purposes of occupational preparation and upgrading,* y / , 
In this portion of the Council's report it is intended to show how 
the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Techniciil and Adult Edu- 
cation has structured and implemented a program in keeping with 
the spirit and intent of the Vocational Education Amendm'ents of 
1968 (P,L, 90-576), The chapter will set forth the administrative 
objectives for 1971, 19t3,' and 1980, Additionally, -the goals for 
vocational education are examined in the light of national objec- 
tives for vocational education programs. Finally, the administra- 
tive structure ^ the Wisconsin system is sketched to provide a basis 

^For a reprint of the legislation see Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, A Guide to Wisconsin Laws Relating to 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, (Madison, Wisconsin, 1968) 
pp. 22-26, Greiber provides, p, 18, a rationale for the 1965 legislation and 
highlight^ the goal of maximizing vocational education opportunities in 
Wisconsin, , . « . * . 

^Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, Mis- 
sion Statement, (Madison, Wis,, Nov,, 1969), p, 3, That post-secondary 
training of a non-traditional variety is an important need jn Wisconsin is 
indicated by J, Kenneth Little's "The Occupations of Nofl-College Youth/' 
American Educational Research Journal, IV ;2, (March,. 1967), pp. 147- 
153. • \' 



for understanding and interpreting material in the balance of the 
report of the Council. 

OHJEc'TivEij OF Vocational Education 
The objectives and outcomes specified in the Wisconsin State 
Pjp similarly reflect the concern with meeting the vocational needs 
of fthe state's citizenry: 

Provision is made for training at the secomlarv and post-second- 
^ ary levels, for training of both youth and adults, for equipping 

the handicapped and disadvantaged to assume an active role in 
the world of work and for the development of special programs^ 
research activities, exemplary undertakings, residential schools, 
consumer and homemaking education, cooperative training proj- 
ects, and work-study arrangements — aimed at increasing the 
effectiveness afnd availability of vocational education while assist- 
ing all persoiis desiring to do so to benefit, both as citizens and 
as producer-donsumers, from the opportunities and challenges 
available to thiun. ' 

More specifically, the administrative objectives for Vocational 
Education for 1971, 1973, and 1980, as reflected in the Mission 
Statement are: >^ 

Administrative Objectives: 1971 

1. To complete district reorganization. 

2. To bring district level staffs up to operating strength, com- 
patible with financial capabilities and needs. 

3. To initiate development of a comprehensive plan for state- 
wide staff in-service and pre-service education and training. 

4. To implement the first phase of an automated student and 
staff accounting system. 

5. To initiate micro-form information systems in the instruc- 
tional and curriculum areas on the state level and in all dis- 
tricts This will include improved systems for information 
classification, storage, retrieval and dissemination. 

6. To implement the first phase of a comprehensive manage- 
ment information system by coordinating provision of com- 
puter accessibility for each district as part of the manage- 
ment information system. 

7. To progress toward a labor market data base compatible with 
, formats and types of information provided by various 

sources for long-range planning and evaluation of operational 
> effectiveness. 

- 8. To develop comprehensive statewide student follow-up pro- 
^ cedute. 

9. To establish mechanisms for continuous research and plan- 
ning in all districts. 

10. To examine and improve district procedures for continuing 
self-evaluation procedures, internal control and administra- 
tive procedures. . . ^ 

11. To develop standardized tuition and ensure effective open 
door admission policies. 

12. To develop a system for identifying, quantifying and analyz- 
ing the needs of all pa{)ulation groups in all districts. 

13. To examine and improve district procedures for community 
^ responsiveness,outreach .and extended services. 

14. To conduct a pilot study of the four-quarter sy^ttem^aiith a 
view toward all-year irtilization of facilities. 




"Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education A 
Long Range Program Plan— State Plan: Section Two, (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, July, 1969), Section 2.500. 



15. To review methodology and verify long-range staffing needs 
^ and develop plans for proyiding staff necessary. 

16. To develop a system to project long-range facility needs and 
develop plans for providing necessary staff. 

17. To develop a system to project long-range facility needs ^ind 
develop plans for providing necessary facilities. 

18. To develop priority criteria for construction and remodeling 
of facilities. .... 

19. To complete construction of additional or new facilities in 
two districts depending upon available federal funds for 
construction. 

20. To initiate a state-aided student work-study program. 

21. To analyze and revise work study programs as necessary. 

22. To analyze the need for on-campus residence facilities. 

23. To develop operational student cost indices to assist in pro- 
gram planning and development. , 

24. To develop a systei?i to project long-range fiscal needs and 
resources and implement plans for necessary funding. 

25. To revise aid policies where necessary. 
^ 2&. To investigate the need for staff exchange programs. 

Administrative Objectives : 4973 

1. To complete development and ciccreditation of 18 area voca- 
tional, technical and adult education districts in accordance 

» • with "Guidelines for Vocational-Technical Programs*' in- 
cluding criteria for "Comprehensive Districts" and/or ac- 
crediting agencies approved by the State Board. 

2. To initiate a pilot computer accessibility project for student 
occupational information services and curriculum inven- 
tories. 

3. To use new decision-making tools and techniques and tech- 
nological improvements in management systems whenever 
f eas ible 

^ 4. To increase the percentage of job placement of those avail- 
able for employment who have completed requirements of 
full-time vocational and technical education programs. The 
rate during the late 1960's approximates 90%. 

5. To increase the^ercentage of job placement in the field of 
preparation ofthose available for employmt^nt who have com- 
pleted requirements in vocational and technical education 
programs The rate during the latter 1960's approximates 
70%. / ^ 

6 To complete construcft^m of additional or new campus facili- 
ties in two additional districts depending on availability of 
federal funds for construction. v . . 

7. To increase space utilization fat^ors in districts. 

Administrative Objectives : 1980 ^ _ -^.^^ - 

1. To change the mission *as social, econprnic and legajf changes ^ 

occur. ' jY' J * 

2. To distribute funds on a basis which will encourage increased 
, enrollments and attendance, and improved programs. 

"'3. To studyv. and incorporate new developments into the re- 
^ modeling or construction of new or additionaV-fa'cilities in 
eleven districts on ^ the basis of needs, and availability of 
federal funds for construction*^ / ' 

' s 

At the operational level, guidelines published by the Wisconsin 
State 'Board for the conduct of local vocational education programs 
stress the objective of making educational opportunity available to 

«0p. ciU Mission Statement for Vocational Education. 
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all the people of Wisconsin in a form suitable for varying abilities 
and interests. Vocational education is further seen as basic to the 
. development of *4 productive work force and as a factor contribut-' 
ing to the national security." The principle that vocational educa- 
t Hon is a matter of reciprocal interest to' both the individual and 
society is, thus, fundamental to the Wisconsin philosophy. 

Goals of Vocational F,bi\ ation 

The goals of the Wisconsin vocational education program are 
cynsistent with and reinforce th^ national objectives for vocational 
education by (1) contributing to the development of a sound 
t economy through the provision for a skilled and educated work 
force; (2) enhancing the dignitjr and worth of the individual by 
V 'equipping him to producti^-ely participaie to the fullest possible 
extent in the social, economic, an^ political life of the country; and 
(3) by playing a ro^ in the maintenance of the nattDnarsecurity."* 

Venn has suggested that "the primary function of work in our 
economy today is to secure, not the production of goods, but their 
distribution."'^ Productive enterjTrise in much of the western world 
' tras^reabhed thejJ^tnt at which sulSststence^o^ atTat a l^V'eT ffiuT^h 
above the margin is possible. Wnile the millenium most assuredly 
is not upon us, scarcity is no longer the most pressing consideration 
in American economic life — a fact, as Galbraitli has pointed out, of 
profound significancer^^ 

In thi3 frame of reference, the social and economic roles of voca- 
tional education assume a new and expanded character. To the 
extent that the acquisition <3f.^al&ble .skills enables those now at or 
beyond the economic fringe to secure a more equitaWe portion of 
available goods and services, the contribution which training for a 
vocation can make to social welfare and, perhaps, to domestic har- 
mony looms large. From an economic point of view, higher levels 
of occupational competence could, other things being equal, lead to 

'Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 
Guidelines for Vocational-Technical Programs, (Revised June, 1967,* Ap- 
proved November 14, 1967, pp. 1 and 2. * 

**Emphasis on goals has varied with time. It should be noted. J. Ches* 
ter Swanson provides a concise history of federal vocational education 
legislation up through approximately 1961 in his Deielopmeni of Federal 
Legislation for Vocational Education, (American Technical Society, 1951 
and 1962). The Department of Health. Ediicatior*. and Welfare, Office of 
Eiducation publication. Education for a Changing World of Work: Report 
of the Panel of Consttltants of Vocational Education, (Washington, D.C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1963) Chapter 2 provides a useful sum- 
mary through the Manpower Development%and Training Act and the Area 
Redevelopment Act, NSSC — 1963, Vocational Education. See also Grant 
Venn, Man, Education and Work.. Post-Secondary Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education, Washingtin, D. C, The American Council on Education, 
1564), Chapter 2. DI^EW. Office of Education publication. Vocational 
Education. The, Bridge Beticeen Man and His Work. General Report of 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 1968, (Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968> provides background on the Voca- 
tional Education Act o^ 1963 and on the 1968 amendments thereto. 

»/6id, Venn, p. 10. 

'**John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society. (Boston, Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, 1958), especially Chapter VIII. 
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higher levels of prosperity. Vocational education is, in these cin- 
cumstances, confronted with two imperatives: (1) the broadening 
•of the scope of vocational training to include new and emerging 
areas, some' of which may not **fit*' previously accepted definitions 

- 4^i^oc^tion<iL~Txiuning-4}i-pi^tson^^ 

tural programs in para-professional and other capacities are, per- 
haps, examples of .directions which should be considered. More 
broadly, training fur i>er\ice, in addition to preparation for produc- 
tion oriented occupations is already an area of growing importance 
to vocational^ education. (2) the possibility of meeting the quanti- 
tative needs of society seem within grasp and vocational educators, 
along with the educational community generally, must manifest 
greater concern for qualitative problems. Modern industrial prac- 
tices increase man's need to view his experience in a total context. 
Distinction, at the current level of development, between general 
and vocational education is, therefore, of decreasing relevance. 
With its long experience in dealing with concrete wants and needs, 
vocational education can make an important contribution to efforts 

to make ajl forms of edu cati on meaningful to those it aspires to 

sprve. All education must contribute to the rational and humane 
solution of problems of productive abundance. 



The Wisconsin System of Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation is administered as an independent state agency. (Figure 2.1) 
Policy is established by an eleven-member ^tate Board and carried 
out by the State Director and Executive Officer through a State 
Staff and an 18-district statewide organization. 

The districts are established as separate municipal entities, with 
policy established by District Boards appointed in accordance with 
State Law. District Directors and their staffs administer .voca- 
tional, technical and adult education within the districts, with 
schools and centers administered by Coordinators. 

The State Director is aided by an Assistant State Director in 
administering the state system and in directing the State Staff. The 
organizational pattern is made up of three divisions categorized as ^ 
follows: • ^ 

1 Tbp Division of Educational Development and Special ^ 

' Services . 

2. The Division of Occupational Services ' ^ 

3. The Division of Administrative Services y 



State Staff members are responsible for supervj;3ing functional 
programs. They al^o provide advisory, consult^v^, and liaison 
services to districts and to other agencies. The State Board allo- 
cates funds, designates full-time programs, and distributes aids^so 



Vocational educalion for high school age youth is supervised by 
the Department of Public Instruction through the public school' 
districts. A portion of the Federal funds available under the Voca- 
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tional Education Act is assigned to the Department of Public In- 
struction. This department assumes complete responsibility for 
supervision of funds and programs at the secondary level under the 
provisions of the State Plan for Vocational Education. 



The Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education has accepted the legislative mandate of the people and is 
implementing programs that reflect quality and meaning to the 
people and to business and industry throughout Wisconsin. The 
needs of the individual receive careful atteijtion and programs 
"chdnge as human and economic resources 5^Viift; 

Twenty-six administrative objectives for 1971 have been identi- 
fied in the long lange program plan of the State Board. The identi- 
fication of such an extensive list of meaningful items is commendable 
and the list provides much baseline information for the assessment 
of accomplishment on the part of the state staff. Of greater than 
passing interest is the declared objective to implement the first 
phase a confiprehensive fnanar gem e nt info rmation system by co- 
ordinating provision for computer accessibility for leach district. 
Such a system should provide the initial step in securing needed 
reliable background data for sound program planning and develop- 
ment activity statewide. Other goals are no less important and 
all will contribute to quality vocational-technical education when 
achieved. 

The contribution which training for a vocation can make to the 
social Velfare and the domestic harmony looms large in the light of 
today's dissent. Vocational educators are being called upon to do 
more things for more people than ever before. Two imperatives 
confront them: (1) broadening the scope of vocational education to 
include many new^ and emerging areas; and, (2) the manifestation 
of greater concern for the qualitative aspects of programs that may 
have already achieved the quantitative goals set for them. 

Wisconsin with its post-secondary structure geared to the needs 
of those who are beyond the high school seems to have the organi- 
zational structure to meet presently known needs. The vocational 
education of high school yputh is supervised by the Department of 
* Public Instruction. The State Plan for vocational education makes 
provision for both approaches to the training of individuals in occu- 
pations in Wisconsin. The State Board for Vocational, Technical 
and Adult Education, therefore, has responsibility for the quanti- 
tative and qualitative aspects of both programs. 



, Summary 





Chapter III 

DELIVERY SYSTEM FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

There insufficient evidence to indicate that vocational education 
beyond the high school can be pro^^<^ed effectivefy by many patterns 
of curriculum organization and administration. The State of Wis- 
consin has a unique delivery sy.stem fur vocational education. The 
most dramatic difference is the separate State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education. This board has the sole responsi- 
bility for receiving funds and administering programs under the 
Vocational Education Acts. A portion of the Federal funds how- 
ever, are allocated to the Department ofPublic Instruction by the 
State Board of Vocational,. Technical/«f!frA?fl^Education for use 
in high school programs. In terms of prograit^operation the De- 
partment of Public Instruction has the responsibility for the second- 
ary school programs in vocational e(^ucation; the State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education and its state and district 
organization has the responsibility foi; the post-secondary voca- 
tional educ ation. . _ 

Organizational Structure (Delivery System) 
OF Vocational Education fn Wisconsin-Post Secondary 
The Wisconsin Area District Law, passed by the Wisconsin leg- 
islature in 1965, established the deadline by July 1, 1970 for the 
completion of the reorganization of the area vocational school 
districts.^ 

» 

Fifteen districts were initially proposed by the State Vocational 
Board and. the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, but 
three additional districts were eventually created. All eighteen are 
now in operation. 

A map (3. A) of the eighteen districts for Vocational, Technical 
and Ads^ Education for the state of Wisconsin reveals how the 
districts aVe organized effective July 1, 1970. 

All three of the districts were organized basically along county 
lines. The three exceptions follow a school district line of organi- 
zation. Appendix 3. A contains a list of districts approved for opera- 
tion as of July 1, 1970. 

Minimum standards were established for each district. These 
were: 

(1) An equalized valuation of at least $450,000,000. 

(2) At least 3,000' high school graduates. 

(3) A population totaling at least 187,000. 

(4) A capacity of operating a comprehensive center with at 
least 760 students. 

(5) Districts for areas of sparse population were to be consid- 
ered on individual merit. 



^Wiscunsin Statutes, (Madison: State of Wisconsin, 1967;, Title IV, 
Chapter 41. 
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State and Local Staff ' 

The state attempts to guarantee quality education by providing 
^nancial aid and leadership, while at the same time retaining 'the 
Advantages of local authority and encouraging local initiative by 

the formation of JocaLdi strict h nardf;! , . 



Powers of the district boards, as outlined in the 1965 law, in- 
clude levying a tax for building, maintaining and operating 
district schools; employing a director and other supervisors 
teachers and coordinators for the development and execution of 
the vocational, technical and adult educatiun programs; and last- 
ly, establishing local vocational, technical and adult education 
pohcy.- 

A list of district directors is included. (Appendix 3.B) 
The state staff is organized to give assistance to these district 
boards and their staffs. Recent reorganization of t^ie state staff 
instituted three divisions under the State Director and his assistant. 
Th^ese divisions are : educational development and special services, 
occupational services, and administrative services. The concerns of 
each division are listed: 



UivisioN of^Educational Development and Special Services 
^urriculum coordination, facilities, financial assistance, general 
education, guidance counseling, library services, recruitment and 
training, teacher certification, and VTA research. - • 

Occupational Services — adult basic, agri-business, business 
and distributive. r»ivil defense, driver education, field services, 
fire service, health, home economics, law enforcement, MDTA, 
and trades and industry. 

Division of Administrative Services— accounting, adjninistra- 
tive analysis, auditing, budgeting, data processing, office services, 
personnel, planning coordination, statistical repcrrting. and sys- 
tems analysis. 

Schools and Enrollment 

.There are presently thirty-five schools offering full-time pro- 
grams of vocationaj-technical education under the State Board. 
There are three technical colleges: Madison Area, Milwaukee Area, 
and Nicolet. There are thirteen technical institutes* and nineteen 
vocational and technical schools. A list (Appendix 3.C) of these 
thirty-five schools is included at the end of this report. Many of 
these sp^nols operate centers or branches that are separate facilities 
for the purpose of serving more people in the district effectively. 

Field Services 

A unique dimension of Wisconsin's delivei^y system of education 
to youth and. adults in Wisconsin is provided under a segment of 
the organizational structure called Field Services. It is through this 
structure that an attempt is made to take programs and services to 
the citizens of the state who do not live in proximity to a vocational^ 
or technical school facility. At the state level, the responsibility for 
leadership has been -assigned to a, staff member, however, the con- 
cept is well integrated into the activities and concerns of the total 
staff. Cooperative arrangements h^ve been made with local public 
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school districts, as well as with other local public and private 
groups, for the use of high schools, junior high school and elemen- 
tary school buildings, city halls, YMCA's, churches, business and 
industrial, and "store-front" facilities. There are now over 300 
_???^?L^ vocational outreach. 

Every dlstricThas'alDe'rson designated by^fltle "or respohsiBTlily 
for field services*. It is expected that through this field service 
activity an increasing number of persons will be served. The dis- 
advantaged and handicapped persons are receiving particular atten- 
tion at the present time. 

Mobile Classroom 

An example of a field service, or outreach, activity is the "Mobile 
Classroom'' in District 5. The project was funded in May, 1970 for 
?58,885. 

The^ purpose of the project is to provide prevocational training 
for disadvantaged adults. As a result of studies and surveys, it was 
determined that the necessity to serve the hard-to-reach people 
warranted special and unusual approaches. Many of the disadvan- 
taged adults are reluctant to come into the established, formal class- 
room building. It was decided that an effort should be made to pro- 
vide easy access to an informal, individualized classroom which 
could be set up in a neighborhood where the need is greatest, thus, 
bringing the classroom to the client. The funds for the project will 
pay for the instructional staff, the instructional equipment and the 
mobile classroom itself. The Mobile Classroom will service District 
5, The Field Service representatives have included in the planning 
of the project and the recruiting of students several local agencies: 
WIN (Social Services program), Wisconsin, Emj)loyment Service, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and University of Wisconsin Extension, 

The classroom is to be delivered in Juhe, and it will be ready to 
begin operation i^ Beloit on June 15 for the summer months. It will 
be located near the present Vocational-Technical Center and can be 
identified fey the title "Adult Mobile Learning Classroom" painted 
on its side. The instructional philosophy will be the individualized 
a'utomated method whereby the student can proceed at his owii self- 
determined pace. 

The basic program consi^s of: (1) basic skill upgrading — com- 
munication, reading^ writing, listening, and speaking; (2) job atti- 
tudes — attitudes toward world of work, motivation, how to get and 
hold a job; and (S) some vocational skills. 

The equipment for the individualized learning in tlie mobile, 
classroom laboratory will include: M7-Mark Response machine, 
video tape recorder, slides and projectors, tapes and recorders, etc. 

This is but a* single example of an innovation for serving better 
the vocational education needs. 

Delivery System-Seconpary 
While the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 had a great impact on the post 
secondary program, the legislation led to even more dramatic 
changes at the secondary level. Prior to the 1963 Act Wisconsin 
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• placed little emphasis on vocational education at The secondary level 
except in home economics and general agriculture. Federal funds 
were not used in other program areas and there Were no earmarked 
State funds, a condition which still exists. In general, the philoso- 

[ Phy of the leadership in the State was to postpone preparation until 

post "RigHTTTie exceptfon to this philosophy was the concept of serv- 
ing drop outs, the unmoti\ated .or discipline problem youth in the 
Continuation School Program \\hich was a part of and responsi- 
bility of th§ post secondary system. 

The motivation for re-evaluating not only the program at the 
secondary level byt the entire philosophy, as well, can undoubtedly 
be traced almost directly to- the natiofial concern as expressed by 
the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education initiated by the 
President of the United States in 1961 and reported in a publica- 
tion entitled, ^^Education for a Changing World of Work/"' It was 
this study that led to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 which 
specifically identified high school students as one of the groups to be 
served. 

\yith the availability of financial assistance through the Voca- 
tionHi-Edncatron ,Act of.-1^63r^more~ syste^^ approach was 
taken in the development and operation of programs. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction initiated the Pilot Schools Program. 
Funding for that program and all subsequent reimbursement has 
been provided by agreefnent between the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education. 

Organization^ 

The Joint Statement of Cooperation between Superintendent 
Kahl and State Director Grieber is included in its entirety because 
it not only is a clear statement of cooperation but also effectively 
sets forth the division of responsibility for vocational and te^Chnical 
education. (See Appendix 3.D and 3.E.) 

In 1965 with the implementation of the Pilot Schools Program, 
a formalized structure for the development ond operation of voca- 
tional education programs was established. The formalized voca- 
tional program structure encouraged and^ adopted in Wisconsin is 
predicated upon student exposure and experience in general edu- 
cation courses (introductory and exploratory) and guidance coun- 
seling. The vocational program courses improve the local schools' 
total curriculum. The vocational program courses designed and 
implemented to meet specific employment needs are referred to as 
''capstone'' courses and are generally offered on the 11th or 12th 
grade levels. A career objective within the employment area is a 
necessity for enrollment in a capstone course. An evaluation of the 
Pilot Schools Program indicated the requirement of a career objec- 
.tive was valid and desirable. 



^^d^ication for a Changing World of<^ork. Report of the Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.. 
, 1963. ' . 
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Following is a schematic representation of the ''capstone con- 
cept": 

FIGURE 3.1 ' 
THE "CAPSTONE" CONCEPT 
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Evaluation of the Pilot School tProgram provided evidence that 
the capstone course concept was effective and that the concept 
served program objectives in a realistic manner.^ 

The following basic guide lines proposed by the Department of 
Public Instruction are utilized by each school in analyzing its 
developmental position relative to the implementation of vocational 
programs.-' 

1. Analysis of employment opportunities for high school gradu- 
ates. 

2. Development and/ or implementation of vocational guidance 
that UiU lead qualified and interested students into the respec- 
tive programs. 

3. Courses which provide job competency or lead into advanced 
po.st high programs must be identified and set up. 

4. Teachers must be qualified and licensed. 

5. Assistance in obtaining jobs must be available to students who 
complete the programs. 

6. Provjsion must be made for follow-up of students as part of 
a continuous evaluation of the program in terms of job per- 



^Vocational Education Reports, Pilot School Study, August, 1968, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, p. 58. 

'Vocational EdiLCation Handbook for Wisconsin Schools, 1967 edition. 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, pp. 2-3. 
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formance of graduate and success in meeting demands of 
employment markets. ' 
In addition, advisory committees should be established, and ade- 
quate released time for teachers of cooperative programs should be 
provided. 

_ — Pxior_to iunding-oi any pr-ogram-_(praject)-r -a^4ocal-&chool sy-s-- 
tem must develop and submit to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion a local long-range plan for \ocational education. This plan 
must include the execution procedures and goals of the local school 
system, \ ] 

Local Vocational Education Coordinator (LVEC) 

In order to provide leadership for the vocational program at the 
local level, a position was created for which the acronym LVEC 
was coined. Local school districts were encouraged to establish such 
positions through a relatively high rate of reimbursement from- 
Federal funds. 

The creation and growth of this position parallels the develop- 
ment of vocational programs of secondary schools in Wisconsin. 

- a. By 1968, 28 L VEC's were employed m the_34_schools partici- 
pating in the Pilot School Program, 

b. As of September, 1969, there were 95 LVEC's serving 289 
schcool districts and operating 776 structured and funded voca-" 
tional education programs. 

In an evaluation of the program, the organizational relationship 
and importance of LVEC's was studied." Following are the results 
of^that survey. 

TABLE 3.1 

REPORT OF 85 DISTRICTS UTILIZING AN LVEC 

Percent of School Districts 



LVEC's who report to. 

superintendent * 52 

principal 32 

department head 7 

others ^ 8 

100 

Administrators who consider the LVEC 
role to be' 

critically important 33 
very important 56 
quite important " 11 

100 

The average number of capstone courses offered by schools par- 
ticipating in the Pilot Schools Program varies according to size. In 
large schools (800 plus students in grades 9-12) the average number 
of programs was 5.2 in 1968, In medium schools (500-799 studei?ts) 
the average was 4.4 programs and in small schools (200-499 stu- 
dents) the average number of programs was 2,9. Conclusions drawn 



^'Vocational Education Reports^ Pilot School Study, August, 1968, p. 
38, Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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from the evaluation of the Pilot Schools Program indicated that: 
, a. Small schools found a need to join together in order to offer 
programs. , 

b. Enrollments in larger schools steadily increased whereas 
some enro llme nts in medium and sm all schools decr eased. 

c:~Small schools did not generally develop co'mprehensive~voca~ 
tional programs. 



Conclusions 

The eighteen districts for Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation and Department of Public Instruction provide a coverage 

TABLE 3.2 

LVEC TASKS RANKED BY AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON 
EACH AND COMPARED WITH PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE 
BY ADMINISTRATORS AND IVEC'S 



Ranking 

by anrjount Importance 
time spent Perceived Ranking by 
-by bV€G^ -by-tVE€^s — AtJmtmstrat 



Prepare applications for vocational 

education program approvals (4) 
Represent school at SDPI vocational 

education conferences (3) 
Meet with vocational education steering 

and/or advisory committees (2) 
Conduct required follow-up studies 

for capstone course graduates (11) 
Represent vocational education in 

fheetings with guidance counselors (16) 
Prepare claims for vocational 

education reimbursement (5) 
Prepare vocational education follow>up 

reports f(5r the SDPI (10) 
Prepare local publicity and public 

information releases on vocoiiOnal 

education program (14) ^ 
Contapt employers for cooperative 

education work stations (127 
Prepare written reports for the school 

admmistratioh on vocational edu6a- 

tion program (15) 
Meet with post-high school representa- 
tives (19) 

Represent vocational education in meet' 

ings with general faculty committees (1) 
Prepare vocational education enrollment 

reports for SDPI (9) 
Meet with non^vocational educators 

to discuss vocational education (17) 
Place students on coj^erative education 

work stations (13) 
Assist with placement of graduates on 

jobs (18) 

Speak to civic or other commgnity groups 
about vocational education (7) 

Visit other schools to observe vocational 
education programs (6) 

Organize vocational education curriculum 
workshops (8) 
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network of unusual design. The State Buard for Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education pru\ides the leadership and the financial 
assistance and fu.sters the concept of local authority and initiative 
' in the establishment uf needed programs, assessment uf quality in 
- -i)regran^-offeriftgty -H-nd-4he-T^di^^^ frieet-€iH'rent - 

and anticipjued needs. 
> The organization of the State staff into three divisions: educa- ^ 

tional development and special services; occupational ser\ices; anjl 
adrciinil^trative services argues well for the future development of 
the program. The expansion of vocational education offerings with- 
in the high school structure through the joint cooperation of the 
State Dkector of Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu'cation and 
the Statew^uperintendent w^W bring occupational training of high 
quality to many Wisconsin citizens who previously were unaware 
of this educational opportunity. ^ 

The guidelines of the Department of Public Instruction used in 
developing program ju^i|ication merit commendation. Use of ad- 
"visory committees should be a requirement not overlooked in the 
establi^hment_of programs at the local level. Close monitoring of 
the leadership role assumed by the LVEC by state department 
supervisors seems to be an important factor in the successful opera- 
tion of local myograms. ' 

Efforts tj/consolidate educational units to the point where effec- 
tive anti^'efficient Vocational-Technical programs can be operated 
should continue to challenge local administrators and their efforts 
will be reviewed by the Advisory Council in succeeding evaluative 
reports, > \ 




Chapter IV ' j • * 

PEOPLE AND PROGRAMS 

The Advisory Counqil ma.intained_a priniary interest in the 
peopile served by the Vocational, Technical and. Adult EditcjiU^rfT 
systcm^^nd the types of pxoRrams beinK proposed and offer^to 
meet statewide needs. Th'e purpuseis of this chapter will be to: <1) 
identify cat^gori^s of people served ; (2) identify t^T^'^^.of programs 
offered as Vv^l as those proposed; (3) identify projected vocational 
education neeck; (4) identify, (through,a folluw-up study) applica- 
tion of vocatio/ial education in the labor market and; C5) to identify 
the "unmet needs'' of Vjobational^ Education in JVisconsin. • 

This chapter is divided into five sections. Jhe order of preseota- 
4tion will l^ef (1) population Verved, (2) enrollment projections,' (8) 
types of programaand services proposed, an.d (4) program objec- 
tives, and (5) proposed population to be served. ' 

The sections entitled: types of programs and, services proposed, 
proposed p rx)g ram ^object iv^s and proposed popalation to be served 
are direct quotations f ronvthe Wisconsin St^te Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education's Mission i^tatement. The misfeion 
sCatement wasrutilizM in this report to identify'the future objec- 
tives atid directions that have been proposed for Vocational Educa- 
tion In Wisconsir]/ ^ ^ / ' * • 

/ People Served . ^ 

This section of the report deals with those people who were actu- 
' ally served in Wisconsin VpcationfJ, Technical and' Adult' Schools 
during .the school year, 1968-69. Until the .Annual Statistical Re- 
ports, for the school year 1969:70 are submitted anid compiled, the 
^'68-'69^nrollirrent stSti^ics provide fhe most accunite data source. 
. Cbncerning. ^tatpwide participation* in vocational s^jhool offer- 
ings, however,*a very interesting study conducted by fhe UniversitJ^ 
of ^/Vlscbhsin's Survey Research Laboratory revealed the'following: 
" . . .^slightly more than OM-third of the adults in ItVisconsin have 
taken a course'or progra'mt'M one of the state's vocational school^ 
. . .'at sometime \n their lives. Male and f^Ynale participation is 
about equal, . I ^ 

. . . but the likelihood of attendance at a Vocatipnal School -varies 
;\yith age and socio-economic status. Adults ii^ the' twenties and. 
euE^^sially, the thirfies have much more- contact with a Vocational 
School than have persons, fifty yete of age or older. The likeli- 
hood o'f * participation in a Vocational School course increases 
\yith increasing education and income, but tends to decline some- 
^vhat when^the highest socio-economic levels are reached. .Thus, 
.<iniy 20 perc^t ftf tliose-adiMts with a 1067 income of less than 
$4,000 have aftended'a state Vocational School; while 47 pSrcent " 
, of the.residents*^in the $8,000 to $9,900 income i^ajige have done 
so", this figure drops to 30 percent for adults who earned more , ' 
thanj,$X5,000 in 1967.-. • * ' ^ 



Troject .325, University ExtensionAthe University of Wisconsin,*Sur- 
vey^Reseancb Laboratory, "Contact of Wi.sconsin Adi^ts with the. Univer- 
sity of WjsQohsin^ind the State Vocational Schools,'' May 23, 1969, . 
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While less than 600 Wisconsin adults were personally inter- 
viewed, the results in some areas bear a close relationship to the 
actual statistics provided by the 1968-69 Annual Statistical Reports 
of the Vocational Schools of Wisconsin. 
. The Wisconsin Vocational system is comprised of three Techni- 
cal Colleges, thirteen Technical Institutes, eighteen Vocational and 
Technical School, and a total of three hundred and ninety-one 
Vocational and Adult Centers. Current figures reveal that in the 
post-secondary area, there are seventy-six types of Associate De- 
gree curricula for a total of twQ hundred and forty-three programs, 
twenty-three types of two year Vocational programs for a total of 
^ ninety-one programs, and seventy -t{\o types of one year vocational 
programs, for a total of three hundred and thirty-two programs. 
In summary, |he state provided one hundred and seventy-one dis- 
tinct curricula which were offered in various locations for a total 
of six hundred and sixty-six programs. 

.Enrollments^ 

The 1968-69 Annual Statistical Reports inSical^d that more than 
186,000 different persons received educational service from the 
Wisconsin Vocational School System. These fig,ures do not include 
all persons ser\'ed, as almost 10,000 additional persons received Fire 
Service Training through prpgrams supervised by the Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult ESucation. Thousands 
of other persons utilized the facilities of the schools for conferences 
/ and meetings, the' total enrollment figures for the year 1968-69 is 
V 202,464. For a 5ummar>- of enrollments for the past, decade see 
Njraph 4.1. 

Post-Secondary Enrollments. A total of 38,035 students enrolled 
^in the various full-time programs mentioned above. This included 
'15,860 in Associate Degree programs, 15,278 in the Vocational 
diploma programs, ^nd 6,806 in the Collegiate Transfer programs 
(see Graph 4.2). This comprised 20.4 percent of the total enroll- 
ments. 

^ Enrollments by Educational Areas. Enrollments by curriculum 
divisions indicate that\38,729 students were registered in Trade 
and Industry programs or courses; 5,812 in Distributive or Market- 
ing areas; 25,449 in Business or Office Occupational areas; 2,098 in 
\ • Health Occupations; 21,990 in 'Home Economics, and 2,481 in the 
Agricultural field (Graphs 4.3, through 4.9). 



Enrollments by Highest Grad[e Completed (Graph 4.10), Regis- 
trants for the 1968-69 school year indicated that: 1.09 percent had 
less than an 8th grade education, 30.17 percent had less than a 12th 
grade education, 19.29 percent had a 12th grade education, 50.54 
percent had one or more years of education beyond the 12th grade, 
8.70 percent had more than 16 years of education. For a complete 
breakdown see Table 4.4. The above figures demonstrate that the 
more years of education an individual has, the mojre likely he is to 
s^ek additional education. 

Enrollment b^^ Age Groups (Oraph 4.11). The highest age group 
to be served was in th? twenty to twenty-nine bracket with 32.10 
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GRAPH 4.1 



SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PEftlOD 1960-1969 
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.percent of the total enrollments falling into this ^rea. The second 
highest was the 16-19 age bracket with 14.7^ percent, the third was 
the 30-39 bracket with 13.92 percent. As ag^ increased the percent 
went down. It is significant that 60.77 percent of the total enroll- 
ments were under*40 years of age. 

Enrollment by FidUTime or Part-Time (Table Most voca- 
tional schools consider a person to be a full-time student if he is 
enrolled for 12 or more credits or for 20 or more class periods per 
week. The full time state enrollment for 1968-69 was 24,839 or 
13.34 percent The part time enrollment was 161,383 or 86.66 per- 
cent. 

Enrollment by Sex, Day Full Time males, 15,461, were almost 
twi^the numberof full time females, 7,846. Day part time males 
wereVpproximately the same as females, both being over 23,000. 
In evehing school, there were 74,875 females and 57,366 males 
enrolled^ Total enrollments were 96,669 males (including 9,244 
fire service men) and 105,795 females. 

to this point the concern has been with enrollments by pro- 
gram, full-time, and part-time. Although this is one way of indi- 
cating the population served, a more accurate picture of where the 
emphasis of Vocational Education in Wisconsin lies may be reflect- 
ed in other figures. This would not belie the fact that a broad spec- 
trum of citizens are^ being servejj LJ ait rather, it emphasizes the 
* depth of service to post-secondary ruU-time program studenS. 
. The Annual Statitsical Report for the year 1968-69 reveals the 

• ' y. ..... 
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following information regarding (a) the actual teaching periods, 
(b) the actual student periods of attendance, and (c) the actual 
instri^ctional salaries (Table 4.2). These three categories have been 
broken down between post-secondary full time programs and "oth- 
er** programs ("other*' referring to any part-time courses not in- 
cluded in full-time programs). Table 4.2 represents this breakdown. 
Enrollments in the "other** programs far outnumber those in 

GRAPH 4.2 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
DEGREE, DIPLOMA AND COLLEGE PARALLEL PROGRAM 

(Total enrollment of charts 2 and 3 equals 202,464) 
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GRAPH 4.3 



SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968.1969 
NON-DEGR^^NON-DIPLOMA PROGRAM ^ ' 
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the post-secondary programs; however, it^s readily seen that when 
measured by periods taught, or by actual student periods of attend- 
ance, or by instructional salaries, the post-secondary programs ac- 
count for from 62 percent to 69 percent of the educational activity. 
It may also be expected that in terms of full-time equivalents ap- 
proximately the same percentages may be expected. 
^ Enrollments with Special Needs, The directions issued to the 
Wisconsin Vocational Schools and Districts by the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education for supplying 
information for the Annual Statistical Report for the school year 

GRAPH 4.4 



SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY PROGRAM 
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1968-69 indicated that a data pjrocessing card be punched ox a man- 
ual form be submitted for each student enrolled in the system. 
Along with various^ther information concerning the student, the 
card was to indicate if the student was "Disadvantaged'* or "Handi- 
capped'*, or both- 

The definitions were those supplied by the Federal government. 
Disadvantaged was defined as follows : 

Those persons who have academic, socio-economic, cultural, or 
other handicaps who are served by the district. This term in- 
cludes those whbse need§ result from poverty, neglect, delin- 
quency, or*cultural or linguistic isolation from the community at 
large, but does not include those meeting the definition of Handi- 
capped. 

GRAPH 4.5 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING PROGRAM 
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GRAPH 4.6 



SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
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Handicapped was defined as follows : < 

those persons who are mentally retarded, hard of Hearing, deaf, - 
speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, crippled, or other health impaired persons who are served 
by the district.^ 

The definitions are obviously very broad. The interpretation and 
the application of the definitions was left to the various individual 
school personnel. This led to wide discrepancies in reporting. Fur- 
ther, the definitions pose the difficult problem of identifying persons 
who fall into the specified categories. For example, how does one 
recognize a . . health impaired person . . or a student who has 
a . . socio-economic . . . handicap . . . resulting from poverty,, 
* neglect, ... or cultural or linguistic isolation . . The informa- 
tion supplied cannot be considered more than a general approxi- 
n^^tion. , , 

The student statistics supplied by the Wisconsin Board of Voca- 

^Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Board of VTAE, .1969, pp. 14-16. ^ 
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tional. Technical and Adult Education submitted in the Federal 
report for the school year 1968-69 used the Federally requested 
terms "Haqdicapped" and "Students with Special Needs". The 
Federal report referred to was based on specific educational areas 
and totaled approximately 5,000 students enrolled as "Handi- 
capped" or "Students with Special Needs". 

For, purposes of this report, a recent data processed printout 
(Tables 4.3 to 4.5) was made to determine the number of students 
enrolled and classified by the schools or distrkrts as Disadvantaged, 
Handicapped, or both. The figures do' not correspond with the 
previously submitted report, since they were\collected on a different 
basis. It is believed however, that they give a\iore accurate picture 
of what is occurring in the programs. \ / 



' TABLE 4.1 

TOTAL PART AND FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT FOR VTAE 

1968-69 



Programs 

Associate Degree 
Developmental (Pre-Tech) 
College Transfer 
One Year Vocational 
Two Year Vocational 
Highway Safety . 
Civil Defense 

Adult Basic Education ' • 
Manpower Development 

andTraining Act 
Trade Extension 
Part TPme Preparatory 
General Adult 
Homemaking 
Driver Ed. Theory 
Driver Ed. B.T.W. 
Non-Aidoble 
Apprentices 
Adult Hi^h School 
Continuation 
High School Contract 
High School Driver Ed. 
Conferences 
Other , 

Totals 



Full Ttme 


Part Ttme 


Totals * 


Percent 


9,564* 


6.296 ' 


15.860 


8.52 


50 


41 


91 


.05 


3^7,1 


3.735 


6.806 


3.65 


S.197 


5.945 


1 1 .742 


6.31 




1.660 


3.536 


1.90 




1.361 


1.361 


.73 




12 


12 


- .01 


85 


1.922 


2.007 


1.08 


1.616 


288 


1.904 


1.Q2 


40 


21.425 


21.465 


11.53 


579 


18.982 


19.561 


10.50 


416 


27.793 


28.209 


15.15 


31 


21.959 


21.990 


11.81 


34 


5,155 


5.189 


2.79 


14 


3,294 


3.508 


1.78 


139 


29,560 


29,699 


15.95 


36 


7.171 


7,207 


3.87 


663 


2.923 


3.586 


1.93 


813 


207 


1.020 


.55 




395 


395 


.21 




150 


150 


.08 


8 


5B3 


561 


.30 


7 


556 


563 


.30 


24.839 


161;383 


186.222 


100.00 



TABLE 4.2 

PERIODS TAUGHT, STUDENT PERIODS FOR ATTENDANCE 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES 





Periods 
Taught 


'% 


Studerjt Periods 
of Attendance 


% 


Instructional 
Salaries 


% 


Post High Programs 


885,562 


62 


11.827.841 


68 


$11,003,563.16 


69 


"Other" Progranis ' 


539,105 


38 


5,625.123 


32 


4,929.929.53 


31 




SO'' 
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GRAPH 4.7 



SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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TABLE 4.3 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR 1968-69 BY DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED, 
PART-TIME, AND FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



Handicapped 
and 



Program 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged ^ 


Disadvantaged 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


'Associate Degree ^ 


147 


60 


369 


193 


' 54N 


<y 26 


One Year Vocational 


56 


56 


95 


335 


32 


34 


Two Year Vocational 


22 


1 


93 


29 


18 


0 


"Ottier" 


444 


453 


1,533 


2,157 


158 


201 


TOTALS * 


669 


- 560 


2.090 


2,714 


262 


261 


TOTALS 




1.229 




4,804 




523 



TOTAL 
6,556 



The above post-secondary students were enrolled in a tojal of 
123 different programs as follows: 

TABLE 4.4\ ' 
NUMBER OF PBOGRAMS SERVING HANDICAPPED 
AND DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS^^* 



Number of Programs 

Associate Degree 
One Year Vocational 
Two Year Vocational 

TOTALS 



Handicapped 



Disadvantaged 



16 
18 
4 



18 
22 
9 



Handicapped 

and 
Disadvantaged 

12 
19 
5 



38 



49 



36 



A further breakdown of 
were enrolled as follows: 



'Other" revealed that these persons 



TABLE 4,5 
HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT ^ POST-SECONDARY 









and 


Program 


Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


^ Disadvantaged 


Highway Safety 


38 


54 


14 


Civil Defense 


2 


2 




Adult Basic Education 


13 


501 


6 


M.D.T,A, 


12 


299 


6 


Extension 


229 


954 


106 


Part Tirrte Preparatory 


146 


' " 215 


56 


Genera) Adult 


.87 


440 


29 


Home making 


107 


404 


46 


Driver Ed. Theory 


27 


130 


11 


Driver Ed, B.X,W. 


5 


33 


3 


Non-Aidable 


172 


521 


68 


Apprentice 


46 


68 


10 


Adult High School 


13 ' 


69 


4 


Totals 




3,690 


359 


Totals by Sex . 








Males 


669 


2,090 


, 262 


Fennales 


560 


2,714 


261 


Totals ^ 


1,229^ 


4,804 


523 



Totals by all Categories* 6,556. 



In the report to the Federal Government, .there were 748 males 
and 272 females classified as "Students with Special Needs'* and 
*coded as' "Continuation** student3 which were not included in this 
report. ' 

Other interesting facts should be considered. An examination 
of Table 4,1 reveals that there w:ere 2,007 students enrolled ill Adult 
Basic Education; 3,586 students in Adult High School; and 1,904 
in Manpower Development and Training Act prograrms. If we refer 
to the definition of "Disadvantaged**^ surely students enrolled in 
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these programs with few exceptions should be so clas3ified. And yet 
our data on those classified by the schools and districts as being 
Handicapped, Disadvantaged, or both reveals tha,t only 520 students 
in Adult Basic Education, 86 in Adult High School, and 317 in 
M.D.T.A. were so classified. If we may assume that our interpreta- 
tions of the t^ederal definitions is reasonable, the total number of 
Disadvantaged, Handicapped, or both may be found in Table 4.6. 

TABLE 4.6 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN VOpATIOTlAL EDUCATION 
BY FEDERAL DEFINITION 



Number of Students 
1,502 
4>804 
. 523 
1,020 

-1,487 
3.500 
1,587 

14.483 



If nothing more, the above discussion serves to illustrate the 
confusion Ahat exists concerning the interpretation of the Federal 
definitions of Disadvantaged and Handicapped and the difficulty 
of reporting. The terms should be more clearly defined. It is be- 
Heved, however, that the figures given support the basic concept 
that the Wisconsin system oi Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation is exerting a continuing and effective effort to meet'ihe edu- 
cational needs of the "Disadvantaged". 

Graduates (Follow-Up Study) 

In June, 1969, the Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education graduated 5,389 persons with either Associate Degrees 
or Vocational Diplomas and another 1,439 persons completed ,ap- 
prentice-related studies. ^ 

The follow-up report of enrollees in post-secondary preparatory 
vocational education programs for, the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, indicate9F'!^389 completed program requirements. The sur- 

. veys were conducted by each vocational district during October, 
1969. Tabulation of responses reveals that 313 entered the armed 
forces, 484 continued fuU time school', 872 had status unknown, 136 
were not in labor force for various reasons, and 3,584 were either 
employed or available for employment. Of the 3,584 available for 

'employment, 3^439 (96^0 ) were employed as fallows: 2,752 (77%) 
in occupations fc^ which trained, 340 (9%) in related occupations, 
280 (870 in other occupations, and 67 (2%) were emploVed part 
time. There were 145 (4%) unemployed. About 750 preparatory 
students left prior to normal completion time with marketable 

•skills.** 

*Ibid. 

36 ' 
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GRAPH 4.8 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
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Table 4.7 reveals that there were 2,390 graduates in the Associ- 
ate Degree program, 3,900 graduates from the one-and two-year 
Diploma Programs, 1,424 graduates from Apprentice Programs 
and 737 graduates from the Practical Nurses' program during the 
fiscal year ending in July, 1970.^, 

^ People Served: Secondary High School Population 
The Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
, Education conducted a follow-up study of enrollees in preparatory 

^State Board for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. , 
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Vocational Education proglrams in the State. Each district con- 
ducted its own survey, and the results for the State were tabulated 
by the State Board (Table 4.8) . 

There were 10,451 students who were enrolled in Agriculture, 
Distribution, Health, Home Economics, Office, Technical, and Trade 
and Industry and completed the curricula of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education system for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969. Of these students, there were 1,416 whose 
statflf was unknown at the time this follow-up study was conducted. 
There were 3,307 students who were not available for placement; 
464 who entered the armed services, 2,654 who continued full time 
in school and 189 who were not available for placement in the 
labor force for other reasons. 

There was a total of 5,728 students who were employed and/or 
available for employment at the time of the follow-up investigation. 

GRAPH 4.9 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE PERIOD 1968-1969 
* AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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/ TABLE 4.7 

NU^reER OF PERSONS WHO COMPLETED WI^ONSIN 
VTAE PROGRAMS* (FY 1970) 



District 




TOTAL 



Graduates from 
Assoc.. Degree 

Since 
July U 1969 



^^o^ 



160 
140 
DNE 
239 
NONE 
284 
65, 
84 
745 • 
55 
93 
150 
119 
45 
183 
NONE 
28 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 



2,390 



One Year 
& Two Year 



Number 
Apprerh 



Practical 



LPN's are 
Included 



Diplofna 


tices 


Nurses 


Yes 


No 






NONE 




X 




0 1 


50 


X 




7^ 


e 
D 


NONE 




X 


'^77 


1 28 


88 


X 




1 2o 


76 


NONE 






202^ 


24 


)18 


X 




OD 


70 


.NONE 




X 


150 


62 


67 


X 


• 


439 


558 


126 


X 




201 


119 


*»3 


V 
A 




195 


85 


56 


X 




152 


61 


55 




X 


336 * 


NONE 


60 


X 




65 


33 


NONE 


X 




, 191 


30 


NONE 




X 


83 


14 


NONE 




X 


357 


43 ^ 


52' 


X 




NONE 


10 


NONE 




X 


8 


NONE 


NONE 




X 


44 


7 • 




X 




6 


15 


n(5ne . 




X 


3.900 


1.424 


- 737 







GKANO TOTAL 7,Z14 

•State Board for Vocational. Technjcal and Adult Education l.L. 71-2. 



There were 3,133 wlio were employed in the occupation for which 
they had been trained. There were 1,070 who were employed in a 
related occupation and 1,291 who were employed in "other" posi- 
tions. There were 234 students who were unemployed, but actively 
seeking work. 

A closer examination of the data for each occupational classifi- 
cation was thought to be of some interest. 

Agriculture. There were- 2,890 men and 8 ^women who 'com- 
pleted the agriculture program requirejnents. Of those students, 
the status of 58 men was. unknown. There were 263 men and one 
women who entered the armed forces, while 946 men and seven 
women continued full time ip school. 

There were 1,623 men who were employed and or seeking em- 
ployment. Of these, 743 were employed in the occupation for which 
they had been- trained. There were 399 who were employed in a 
related occupation and 465 who were employed in'bther" positions. 
There were 16 students who were unemployed and were actively 
seeking worlc. 

Distribxdion, There were 149 "men and 266 women who com- 
pleted the program requirements for the distribution course. Of 
these students, the status of 10 men and 9 women was unknown. 
There were 13 men and 2 women who entered the armed services, 
while 51 men and 70 women continued full-time in school. There 
were 19 womeo whrrv^re not in the labor force for "other" reasons. 
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There were 75 men and 166 women who were employed and or 
seeking employment. Of these, 40 men and 99 women w^ere em- 
ployed in the occupation for which they had been trained. There 
were 13 men and 36 women who were employed in a related occupa- 
tion, and 22 men and 22 women who were employed in "other** 
positions. -There were nine women who were unemployed and 
actively seeking work. / 

Home Ecoiioynics (Wage Earning Only), There were 14 men 
d 30 ^vomen who completed the program requirements for the 
me economics cpurse. Of these students, the status of three men 
as unknown. There were two men who entered the armed forces, 
five men and five women w^ho continued full-time schcool. There 
was one ,woman who w'as not in the labor force for "other** reasons. 

There were four men and 27 women who were employed and or 
seeking employment. Of these, one man and 17 women were em- 
ployed in the occupation for which they had* been tj?ained. There 
was one woman who was employed in a related occupation, and 
three men and six women who were employed in "other** positions. 
There was no one who was unemployed. ^ 

Office, There were 234 men and 5,369 women who completed the 
program requirements for office courses. Of these students, the 
status of 114 men and 1,135 w^omen was unknown. There were 14 
men and 15 women who entered the armed forces, and 56 men and 
1,021 women who continued full-time in school. There were 169 
women who were not in the labor force for "other** reasons. 

There were 50 men and 3,029 >vomen who were employed and or 
seeking eniployment. Of these, 3 men and 1,946 women were em- 
ployed in the occupation for which t^ey had been trained. There 
were eight men and 437 women who were employed in a related 
occupation, and 32 men and 474 women who w^ere employed in 
"other** positions. There were seven men and 172 women who were 
unemployed and actively seeking work. 

Trades and Industry, There were 1„491 men who completed the 
program requirements for trades and industry courses. Of these 
students, the status of 87 was unknown. There w^ere 154 who en- 
tered the armed services and 493 who continued full-time in school. 

There were 757 men who were-employed and or seeking em- 
ployment. Of these, 284 were employed in the occupation for which 
they had been trained.^ There were 176 men who were t;inployed in 
a related occupation and 267 who were employed in "other** ppsi- 
tions. There were 30 men who w^ere unemployed and actively seek- 
ing work.^ 

Secondary Success Factors 

The development of vocational programs in the high schools of 
Wisconsin has been closely related to the availability of funds. 
Previous to 1965 the funding of high school vocational education 
was limited to agriculture and home economics. 

Since the inception of the Pilot School Program (1965) signifi- 
cant progress has been made. This progress has resulted in a 

^^Follow-uj) Study of Enrollees. Wis. State Board of VTAE, 1068. 
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m'arked effect on the students, schools and coromJTrifies of Wiscon- 
sin, This Section will indicate that the effect of the Pilot School 
Program has been a positive and successful one. 

Table 4.9 and^J^O^are summaries of the follow-up reports for 
capstone course gratfpate^ of the Pilot School Program.'? 

TABLE 4.9 

FOI^LOW-REPORT J>P^X»AqUATES OF CAPSTONE COURSE 
^ FOR THE SCHO)S)L YEAR 1966-67 



Number of graduates reported . . ./« . . . . ^. ... 4.200 

Percent of graduates reported .A ... 81 

Percent of graduates reported who 

entered the labor nnarket ^ r 66 

entered post- high schools 15* 

entered four-year colleges 14 

Percent of the labor market entr^ts who were 
employed on jobs related to their 

career objectives . 77 

Percent of coilege-enroHed students who 

entered teacher-preparation programs 27 

Percent of T & I labor market students 

who were indentured as apprentices 9 

Percent of reported graduates who entered 

military service . . . , ^. 4 



7 



Percent of repbr ted graduates who were 
unemployed ... 



TABLE 4.10 

FOLLOW-UP REPORT OF GRA'DUATES OF CAPSTONE COURSE 
M BY PROGRAM BREAKDOWN 



R^^ed Graduates Percent Employed 

In Jobs Related 

Number of Percent \ in Labor In Post To Career 

Area Graduates Reported Market High School Objectives 



Office Education 3,533 77 67 11 . 79 

Distributive / 

Education 366 65 70 30 \ 64 
Trades and 

Industry \ 1.373 93 52 19 65 
Gainful Home 

Economics \ 68 ^ 70 28 20 '31 

Health !99 5^ ^JI _2! 

TOTAL 5.327 81 66 15 77 



The latest meaatfre of reactions of the participants in high school 
vocational educatxion in Wisconsin was found'' in the Pilot School 
Study, (Tabk/4.11). In that study, 60 percent of all students, 62 
percent of-e<jphomores, and 58 perctnt of seniors surveyed indicated 
being enrolled in a course "which is intended to prepare them for a 
job following high school graduation/' In that same study the stu- 

Tocational Education Reports, Pilot Schools Study, August, 1968, 
p. 27. . : 
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dents indicated their "best'' reasons for being enrolled in those 
courses. The following is a summation"^ of their responses. 



TABLE 4.11 

RATIONALE OF GRADUATES IN CAPSTONE COURSE 
FOR ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



ALL SOPH SR 

Percen t Percen t Percen t 

Prepare self for job after graduation 64 65 62 

Course has general appeal 14 13 15 
Help qualify for post'high school 

program 12 10 14 



^ The most important outcome of enrollment in vocational cap- 
stone course, as perceived by students, was also determined. Table 
4.12 is a summation of their responses. 

TABLE 4.12 

RATING SCALE BY GRADUATES OF CAPSTONE COURSE 
OF VALUE OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Percent Responding 



' teaching me good work habits j 64 

helping me get job after graduation " 62 

helping n>e understand jojj requirements 53 

helping me g6t ready for post-high school 38 

helping make the course more meaningful 20 

helping me feel more important ' 1 7 

helping m^ get ready for apprenticeship 12 



No data was found cqncerning parental or employer reaction as 
to the success of the vocational programs. However, in the Pilot 
School Study,"^, 95 percent of the advis^ory committee chairmen in- 
dicated that their committees were important to the local program. 

The image of vocational education in the high schools involved 
in the Pilot School Program, as perceived 6y guidance directors, 
counselors, LVEC's, administration, advisory committee chairmen 
and capstone teachers was ascertained through the reference to 
*The Image of Vocational Education in- the Pilot Schools''. 

As indicated previously, prior to 1965 there were few normally 
structured vocational education programs in the secondary schools. 
The exceptions. were agriclilture and home economics. 

The factors which influenced districts to offer vocational cap- 
stone courses were determined in the eva!i!?.t!on of the Pilot School 
Program. The i^easons are indicated in Table 4.13.^^^ 

As of September, 1965, the enrollment in structured vocational 
education programs (Pilot School Program) was 2,506^ ^ in 159 
funded programs ser\Mng 34 school distric£s. The enrollment in the 
individual subject area programs was: Office Education, 1,451 stu- 

mid., p. 15. 
•<>/6uf., p. 16. 

^^Department of Public Instruction, April, 1970. 
... »/6t<i.,p.21. . ^ ' ^ > 
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TABLE 4.13 

- FACTORS THAT INFLUENCEd "CAPSTONE COURSE" 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT ON LOCAL LEVEL 



Influenzing Factors 


^11 
, Courses 


New 

Courses " 


Modified 
Coursis 


fills apparent and generally known need 


71 


74 


68 


survey of student rfeeds 


63 


66 


60 


employment nrarket surveys 


61 


60 > 


62 


Focal administration recommendation 


55 


55 


56 


local employers expressed need 


51 


62 


44 


teachers expressed interest 


49 


42 


56 


financial assistance needed for equipment^ 


49 


42 


56 


local advisory committee recommendation 


40 


'40 


40 


State Employment Service indicated need 


37 ' 


32 


42 


Department of Public Instruction 








recommended it 


24 


28 


20 



dents; Distr^^butive Education, 200 students; Trade 'and Industry, 
827 students; Home Economics, 28 students; and Health, 0 stu- 
dents.^'-^ ^ . ^ r 

In October, 1969 (1969-70 school year) ^e enrollment in struc- 
tured vocational education programs (funaed) was 14,728 students 
in 776 programs serving 289 school districts. The enrollment in the 
. individual subject area program is: Office Education, 5,382 stu- 
dents; Distributive Education, 774 students; Trade and Industry, 
, 3,307 students; Home Economics, 146 students; and Health, ap- 
proximately 20 students, One ljundred seventy-five of the districts 
served have one program. Of these 175 districts, 165 districts have 
agriculture as the only program.^^ ' 

The follow-up report for enrollees in preparatory vocational 
programs for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969 revealed that on 
the secondary level, 10,451 people completed program requirements. 
Of these, 2,654 (25 percent) continued full-time in a post-secondary 
school. There were 5,728 people who were employed or available 
for employment, Of the 5,728 people available for employment, 
5,494 (96 percent) were employed.^** 

Seniors Enrolled in Secondary Vocational Education Programs 

The information contained in this section of the report was ob- 
tained from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and 
represents senior students enrolled in federally funded secondary 
vocational programs for the fiscal year 1970. 

Map 4. A,/* Approximate Geographic Locations of FY- 70 Feder- 
ally Fiinded Secondary Vocational Education Programs," reveals 
'that the northern most counties (above a line from St. Croix County 
through Menominee County) have less than 10 percent of the total 
state's programs. ^ 

It is interesting to note on Table 4.14, the distribution of Fed- 
erally f und^ s econdary programs by a district breakdown. District 

i2/6uf., p. 24. 
i376iU, p. 20. 

'^WBTAE Newsletter, p. 2. 
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MAP 4.A 



APPROXIMATE GEOGRAPHIC LOCATIONS OF 
FY 70 FEDERALLY FUNDED SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 




Specific information is available from the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

,47 
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TABLE 4.14 

NUMBER OF SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS PER VTAE DISTRICT 
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15 
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19 
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25 
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96 


10 


45 


"1 1 


46 
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85 


13 


69 


14 


28 


15 


54 


16 
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17 


40 


18 


30 



— #4 has Ih^ inusi prugraniy, i02, whileLPistrict #16 has only three 
• programs. 

This map^ also represents the^ number 6f Public Secondary 
Schools with Federally Funded Vocational Education programs, 
which total 171 schools. 

Gmph 4.12-1% -ftr g ra phk- c ompa r is o n -ef^ - the pub l ic s econ da 
schools with Federally Funded Vocational Education programs 
and the public secondary schools with no Federally Funded Voca- 
tional Education programs. 

Graph 4.13 represents a breakdow^n of the 318 secondary schools 
providing Vocational Education Instructional Programs by number 
of programs provided. It is interesting to note that six schools 
offer eleven or more such programs; while 21 schools provide be- 
tween six to ten programs; 116 schools provide two to five pro- 
grams and, 175 schools provide only one Vocational Education In- 
structioiTal program. 

Disadvantaged Programs-Secondary Level 

There are 58 secondary schools that provide Vocational Educa- 
tion Instructional programs w^hich serve the "disadvantaged stu- 
dents". There is an average of 2.5 Federally Funded Vocational 
Education Instructional programs in tbe 318 public secondary 
schools providing such programs and an average of 1.5 programs in 
the 58 public secondary Schools serving the '^^Hsadvantaged stu- 
dents". ^^^"'V 

tlraph 4.14 represents the nunj^r of public secondary schQols 
with disadvantaged students as compared with only 40 schools that 
are providing Vocational Education programs serving these needs. 
Table 4.15 is a list of the "Vocational Education Instructional Pro- 
grams" serving the needs of "disadvantaged students". 

Map 4.B represents^ the approximate geographic location of FY- 
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GRAPH 4,12 








PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH FEDERALlY FUNDED * 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
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< , , Source of Information: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
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GRAPH 4.13 

V 

PUBLIC SEGONOARY SCHOOLS WITH FEDERALLY FUNDED 
VOGAtTQNAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



Number of Schools with 



1 prog ;^m 175 



2*5 programs 
6-10 programs 
1 1 -plus programs 



116 
21 
6 



Note: 



58 



Average number o^ federally 
funded vocational education 
instructional programs is 2.5 
in schools with vocational • 
education programs. 



Funded Vocational Funded Vocational 
Education Instructional Education Instructional 
Programs * Programs Serving 

Disadvantaged Students programs. 



Average number of federally 
funded vocational instructional 
programs serving the disadvan 
taged is 1 ,5 in schools with 
Vocational education 



(Source of Information. Wisconsin Department of Pa'bf/c Instruction) ^ 
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GRAPH 4.14 

PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH FEDERALLY FUNDED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS SERVING DISADVANTAGED 




40 




Public Secondary 
^Schools with 
tUsadvantaged Students 



Public Secondary 
Schools with 
Funded, Vocational 
Education Programs 
for Disadvantaged 
Students 



Public Secondary 
Schools without 
Funded Vocational 
Education Programs 
for Disadvantaged 
Students 



(Source of /n formation, Wisconsin^Department of Public instruction) 
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TABLE 4.15 

PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS WITH DISADVANTAGED 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



Bnllion High School 
Department of Public Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
department of Public Instruction 
Franklin High School 
Franklin High School 
Green Bay Reformatory 
Hartford High School 
iHayward High School 
Lake Geneva Badger 
l^adison East High School 
Milwaukee Rufus King High School 
, Milwaukee South Division High School 
Racine Public Schools 
Shawano High School 
West DePere High School 



Vocational Training 
Wise Workshop 
Curriculum Development 
Mobile Career Model 
Vocational Remedial Skills Center 
Service Station Operations 
Industrial Opportunities 
Academic Vocational Adjustment 
Indian Vocational Training 
AVAP Workshop 

Work Experience 
Work Experience 
Project RECOVERY 
Follow'Up Placement Workshop 
Industrial Orientation and Training 



70 Federally Funded Secondary Vocational Education Programs 
serving the disadvantaged students. 

Handicapped Programs - Secondary Level 

Table 4.16 is a listing of the Vocational Education Instructional 
programs serving the "handicapped students" in Wisconsin. Map 
4.C represents the approximate geographic location of the Federally 
Pl^nded Secondaiy VocatioTiat programs serving" ^trandicapped stu- 
dents''. * 

TABLE 4.16 1 
NUMBER OF PUBLIC SECONpARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS SERVING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



CESA No. 3 - 
CESA No. 5 
CESA No. 6 
CESA No. 6 
CESA No. 8 

Delevan School for the Deaf 
Delevan School forthe Deaf 
Janesville School for the 
Visually Handicapped 
Janesville Public Schools 
Mauston High School 
Walworth County Sp/^ial School 



Pre-Vocational Assessment Lab (PAL) 
Wage-Earning Home Economics Occupations 
Vocational Evaluation Method? and Training 
Vocational Oriented Experience Program 
Curriculum Development Workshop 
Dry Cleaning Industry 
Upholstery Industry 

VocationaJ Education Services 

Outdoor Work Experience 

Juneau County Secondary Special Education 

Band Instrument Repair 



Vocational Eduektion Occupational Erograms 

Graph 4.15 represents the nunriber (69,900) of high school sen- 
iors enrollcJ in public secondary schools in Wisconsin as contrasted 
. with 14,783 high school seniors enrolled in Federally Funded Sec- 
ondary Vocational Instruction programs. 

Table 4.17 reflects the number of high school seniors enrolled in 
the various occupational Vocational program^. There were 3,307 
seniors enrolled in the "reguUvr'*, and 535 seniors enrolled in the 
"disadvantaged** trade and industry programs. There were 774 
seniors enrolled in the "regular**, and 195 seniors enrolled jn the 
"disadvantaged** distributive education programs. There were 
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GRAPH 4.15 

PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
STUDENT ENROLLMENTS IN FEDERALLY FUNDED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

(Enrollments include Seniors Only) 




Senior Students 
Enrolled in Public 
Secondary Schools 



Senior Studcr^tG 
Enrolled m Funded 
Secondary School Vocational 
Education Instructional Programs 



(Source of Information. Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction) 
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MAP 4.B 

APPnOXIfviATE GEOGRAPHIC LOCATIONS OF FY.70 
FEDERALLY FUNDED SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS SERVING DISADVANTAGED STUDENT^ 




I 

MAP 4.C 



APPROXIMATE GEOGRAPHIC LOCATIONS OF FY.70 
FEDERALLY FUNDED^ECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS SERVING HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 




o,79& seniors enrolled in the "regular", and 315 seniors enrolled in 
the ''d;sa(^^antaged'' office programs. There were 25 seniors en- 
rolled in the '^regular'' health programs. There were 146 seniors 
enrolled in the ^'regufar'*, and 15 seniors in the "disadvantaged'' 
home economics programs. There were 5,149 seniors enrolled in the 
"regular'' agriculture programs. 



TABLE 4.17 

NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ENROLLED IN THE 
VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Regular Disadvantaged 



3.307 Trade and Industry 535 

774 Distributive Education 195 

5.799 Office 315 

25 hMth 

146 kfom^conomics , 15 

5.149 Agricuhfire 

15,200 Oiher 105 



Source of Information ^, Wisconsin Oepa^nent of Public Instruction 

Milwaukee Continuation School 

The State of Wisconsin early in the history of vocational edu- 
cation, established day continuation schools for youth who drop 
out of high school without graduating. The Continuation Division 
serves young men and women under eighteen years of age. These 
students are expected to attend fall-time public school until they 
complete high school or until they become eighteen. However, with 
parental consent and their principal's consent, transfer to the Con- 
tinuation Division of Milwaukee Technical College js possible if 
they are sixteen years of age. The Milwaukee Continuation School 
is an example of one disadvantaged area ser\ed through the Mil- 
waukee Technical College Program. 

The Continuation Division of the Milwaukee Technical College 
helps pupils from the Milwaukee Public School area to become self- 
sustaining workers and good citizens. It is being phased out of the 
Milwaukee Technical College Programs this year>due to^&cent l^gal 
enactments in the Stat«. [ 1 

A recent survey of the pupils served by thenllontinu^on Divi- 
sion of the Milwaukee Technical College revealed the following 
facts : (see Tables 4.18 through 4.23). 



TABLE 4.18 

ETHNIC BREAKDOWN OF ENROLLMENT IN MILWAUKEE 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL ^. 



Ethnic Background 
White 
Negro 
Indian 



652 
450 
10 



1,1 12 Students 



Information derived from this study clearly indicates the 
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nomic, family, and educational level of the ^roup from which stu- 
. dents come who are .-.erved by the Continuation Division of the Mil- 
waukee Technical College. There are indications that students with 
these peculiarjcharacteristics and needs will continue to be with us 
despite program redirection. The task is to provide adequate edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities for this segment of disadvan- 



TABLE4y.l9 

MONTHLY INCOME OF PARENTS OF ENROLLEES 
IN MILWAUKEE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 



Income $ 



Families 



UncJer 149 
150-199 
200-249 
250-299 
300-349 
350-399 
400-449 
450-499 
500-549 
550-599 
Over 600 



18 
20 
28 
31 




23 
14 
71 



TABLE ,4.20 

NUMBER IN FAMILY LIVING AT HOME OF ENROLLEES 
IN MILWAUKEE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 



Family Stze 



Count 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 





69 



16 
11 
5 

2 



TABLE 4.21 ) 
HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED BY ENROLLEES 
OF MILWAUKEE CONTINiAtION SCHOOL 



Grade 



, Number 



5 

6 

7 

8' 

9 
10 
11 



. 9 

52 
297 
^55 
234 

43 



2 
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* 'taged students after phasing out of the Continuation Division of the 
'Milwaukee Technical College. 

TABLE 4.22 

. REASONS FOR LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL EXPRESSED BY 
ENROLLEES OF MILWAUKEE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 



Limited Vocational Opportunities 212 

No Suitable Program 38 

Adjustment 106 

Suspended or Expelled 45 

Parental Request 142 

Moved * 59 

WSBorWSG . 120 

Academic 41 

No Response 237 



TABLE 4.23 

NUMBER OF MILWAUKEE CONTINUATION STUDENTS 

. u LIVING WITH PARENTS 

' . 

St^d^ts Residing With 



Married Parents 525 

Parent and Step-parent 90 

Father Only , 43 

Mother Only 374 

Other 74 

No Response 6- 



Persons Served - Rehabilitation Services 

A major portion of responsibility for providing services to the 
handicapped on a statewide basis is assumed by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. It is difficult to determine with much 
precision the extent of coordination with vocational education either 
at the State level or local districts. 

According to available^' data there were 7,387 persons served 
during 1968-69 under the general classification o*f ^Training and 
Materials". A further breakdown of this category into those areas 
which might be characterized as specifically vocational in nature is 
found in Table 4.24. 

There was no information readily available as to the identifica- 
tion of students enrolled in vocational-technical institutions either 
by disability' or type of training. This information is contained in 
individual case files but does not appear to be included in regular 
reporting procedures. 

An examination of this data shows that of 3,635 persons served 
in programs which would be described as having a Vocational ori- 
entation, there w^re 1200 enrolled in public vocational-technical 
schools. This represents 33.1 percent of the total. Another 1,030 
severely handicapped persons are served by vocational homecraft 
programs. Teachers were employed by local vocational schools to 
work with students in their own home. The local vocational school 

^'Fiscal Tape Data, Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Serv- 
ice, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1969. 
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TABLE 4.24 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE SERVED BY VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



1968-69 



Vocational and Technical Schools 1 200 

Vocational School Homecraft 1030 

Private Trade and Business 464 

Employnoent (on the Job) 379 

Pre- Vocational 315 

Occupational Programs (MR) 147 

Occupational Programs (ED) 82 

Occupational Programs in Special Facilities 18 

TOTAL 3635 



received financial support to cover the cost of salaries, material, 
' etc. from the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Division. As a 
result of state reorganization whereby the Rehabilitation Division 
transferred from the State Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion to the Department of Health and Social Service, these teachers 
are now State Civil Service employees. There are presently 22 
homecraft teachers employed on a statewide basis. 

Of the total number served (7387) under the general heading of 
training, there were 3635 involved in vocational and, or occupation- 
al programs. The remaining persons were served in other types of 
programs which included personal adjustment program, tutorial, 
enrollment in universities and colleges, etc. 

An examination of this data illustrates that of 3,635 persons 
served in programs which could be described as having a voca^tional 
orientation, there were 2,230 involved with a vocational schopl. 
- This represents 61.2 percent of the total number. 

The need to better understand more about persons presently 
being served is necessary in terms of future planning. For exam- 
ple. Graph 4.16 represents the most recent annual report^^ of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. ' 

The graph of projected growlh for the next seven years (Graph 
4.16) clearly shows a large anticipated increase in the number of 
people to be served. It would seem logical to assume that close 
coordination with vocational education would be necessary in order 
to adequately plan for training programs, facilities, and staff. This 
could be mare readily accomplished if there were methods to evalu- 
ate the past seven years. For Instance, how well does anyone under- 
stand the disability group served in vocational education, training 
received, success factors, retention, (Iropout and the like? 

The summary of program data^"^ at the federal level produces 
little or no meaningful information with respect to service provided 
to persons through vocational education. Services for individuals , 
are in broad terms, such as. Diagnostic, Physical, Restoration, 
Training, Maintenance and Other Services. 

^''Annual Reporty Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
1968. 

^'^State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency Program Data, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Service, Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion, 1969. 

® ^ ^ ^ * 59 
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GRA?H 4,16 



PROJECTED GROWTH 1969-1975 
OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES 



Graph of last seven 
years of progress 

40.000 



Graph of Projected 
growth for next seven years 
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(Source Annual Report, 1968, Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation} 
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Again, there is insufB<rient information in terms of making 
decision^ for meeting the future vocational educational and training 
needs of handicapped persons.^ 

With this apparent limited data, one cannot help' but wonder 
just what inputs are used in making rational decisions concerning 
funding, program development and future planning. — 



The re are currently a number of private proprietary and non- 
profit schools in Wicsonsin which offer a variety of post-high school 
vocational training. The exact number of these schools is diifficult 
to ascertain because not all are approved by the Educational Ap- 
proval Boajr^d. The most recent figures indicate that there are now 
101 approved private trade, business, correspondence and technical 
schools of all types enrolling students in this state. ^« 

The number of these private schools aj^pears to have increased 
in recent years, however, a lack of comparable data in many cases 
. makes a precise assessment very difiicult.^-^ 

In attempting to determine the impact of the private vocational 
schools on the state-wide vocational education picture, a number of 
substantiiil problems must be considered. They are: 

(1) The lack of precise data on the number of private vocational 
schools currently operating in. the state. ^ 

Presently,^ the total number of such schools in Wisconsin 
is not accurately known. The reason for this situation is 
that the Educational Approval Board lacks the authority to • 
require that all private vocational schools be approved be- 
fore they commence operations. 

Essentially, the Board's authority stems from two 
sources. Federal law and State law. Based upon Public Law 
89-358, as amended, the Board approves schools for the 
training of other eligibles, such as war orphans, under the 
^ provisions of Title 38, U.S. Code. The applicable state law, 
' Section 115.40, Wisconsin Statutes, give3 the Board author- 
ity to approve schools which employ representatives to con- 
tact prospective students away from the school premises. 
As a consequence, a school which does not train veterans or 
others eligible for Federal financial support and which does 
not employ representatives need not seek Board approval in 
order to operate in Wisconsin. 

A recent survey of all the private schools listed in the 
Yellow Pages of all the teleplione directories for the State 

^"^Institutional Training Facilities in Wisconsin, Educational Approval 
Board, (September, 1968). See also Supplement dated May 15, 1970. 

^^Ibid.f See also Wisco7isin School Counselor Handbook, Wisconsin 
Educational and Training Facilities Directory, (1965). A comparison of 
the numT)er of\)'rivate vocational school.s offering instruction in business, 
cosmetology, trades, technical courses,*'music, mortuary science arid misc. 
subjects listed as approved by .the Educational Approval Board in 1965 
and those offering similar instruction in 1969 indicates an increase in the 
number of such schools ^rom 44 in*1965 to 54 in 1969. 
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revealed fhat there were more schools listed than were list- 
ed as approved by the Educational Approval Board. The 
exact number of such schools could not be determined be- 
cause of the various types of descriptions involved. 

(2) There is a lack of precise definition concerning what is 
meant by the terms ^'school" and ^Vocational training" as 
they concern private schools offering vocational training to 
post-high school students. 

The ^'modeling and finishing schools" are good exam- 
ples. It is difficult to ascertain how many, if any, of the per- 
sons completing the course of instruction in these schools 
actually obtain employment as models as a result of this 
training. Neither is it known how rtiany students are at- 
tending such schools for personal reasons unrelated to any 
vocational objective. 

(3) It is not known how many students are enrolled in these 
schools and how many are completing their training and 
entering the labor market each year. 

An idea of the dimensions of this problem can be gained 
from a sample of recent data gathered from 24 approved 
schools from a survey conducted by the E ducational Ap- 
proval Board and the ^tate VocatioH^TBoatd. The results 
-showed that the 24 schools enroUea 6000 studenfe in 1969. 
In the same year over 200*0 students enrolled in tii&^rivate 
schools completed their training and presumably ^tered 
the labor market. While this $ample was limited, iy is un- 
derstandable that the private schools do enroll and train a 
substantial number of students each year. Knowing exactly 
how many students are involved is an important item for 
proper planning and the setting of priorities for state voca- 
tional training programs. 

ENROljLMENT PrI^JECTION 

The Wisconsin CCHE j;onducted an investigation during the 
Spring of 1968 to determine the post-secondary educational prefer- 
ences of high school seniors. The study attempted to identify: (1) 
preference for collegiate or vocational-technical institutions; (2) 
characteristics of each group, (3) factors which affected the choice 
of college; and (4) why changes in plans were m'ade. 

The findings of this investigation should prove helpful in state- 
wide planning for the education of Wisconsin youth and consequent- 
ly, for the planning of the types of educational institutions and 
facilities required to meet the needs of those youth. 

The conclusions and Tables relative to Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education are presented in this section of the report in order 
to identify the need for Vocational Education and to describe the 
characteristics of those youth who plan on utilizing the vocational 
education opportunities in-Wisconsixi. 

The sample that was studied consisted of 9,524 Spring, 1968 
high school seniors of whom 4,829 were men and 4,695 were 
women. This represented a one-sixth stratified sample. 

© 2 



Table 4,25 reveals that there were 64.5 percent of the seniors 
, who expected to attend a post-secondary institution in the fall of 
1968; at least 69.9 percent of the seniors expected to eventually 
attend a post-secondary institution. There were 12.1 percent of the 
seniors who expected to attend a vocational school in the fall of 
1968. It should be noted however, that 20.5 percent of the seniors 
studied indicated that they eventually planned to attend a vocation- 
al school. A closer examination reveals that 13.2 percent of the 
men studied and 11.1 percenl of the women studied were planning 
to enroll in a vocational school in the fall of 1968. The difference 
between the 12.1 percent who indicated they would attend a voca- 
tional school in the fall of 1968 and the 20.5 percent who indicated 
they eventually planned to enter a vocational school is not unique 
to these students, since this type of enrollment postponement is sup- 
ported by other studies which.represent a wide range of high school 
graduation dates among the new students entering vocational 
schools. 

TABLE 4.25 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SAMPLE OF 1968 WISCONSIN 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS AND ESTIMATES OF CCHE 
PAPER NO. 57. 1968, ON PROPORTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES ATTENDING COLLEGE 
(Proportions for Seniors are for all of 1968) 



Type of Institution '^^^ Senior Survey 
Percent Percen^t 



University of Wis. and State Universities ^0.5 35.5 

Vocational -Technical-Adult 21.0 V y ^2 A 

County Teachers Colleges 0.9 \-/ 

Wisconsin Private 5.5 5 4 

Proprietary Schools 3.O 3^3 

Out-of-state Institutions , 5.O 7.1 

Unknown College ..! o!2 



TOTAL 65.9 64.5 



Nearly 70,0 percent (69.9%) of the seniors indicated that they eventually expect to attend 
a post secondary institution, an additional 4.1 percent indicated that they had no idea of 
whether eventually they would continue their education. 

Table 4.26 reveals that there were 9.8 percent of the men who 
indicated they expected to be in military service and 19.9 percent 
who expected to be working full or part-time in the fall of 1968. 
Of the women, 2.2 percent expected to be married, and 30.3 percent 
to be working full or' part-time. 

The largest proportions of part-time students were expected to 
be enrolled at a vocational school or one out of every four students 
studied. 

It was also found that students dTd not necessarily expect to 
enroll in the educational system which could meet their educational 
goal. (Table 4.2) 

Over 13 percent of the students foresaw an initial enrollment at 
a vocational schdol, but hpped to earn a bachelor's or higher degree. 
There were 2.0 percent of those seniors expecting to enroll initially 
at a State University of Wisconsin campus and 2.6 percent of those 
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TABLE 4.26 
PLANS FIRST YEAR AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
OF TOTAL SAMPLE 

Men Women ' Total 



Attend School Full Time 
Attend School Part Time 
Work Full Time 
Work Part Time 
Enter Military Service 
Be Married 
Do Nothing 
Other 
No Plan 

TOTAL 



No. 
0^ 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


2,801 


58.0 


2,665 


56.8 


5,466 


57.4 


426 


8.8 


385 


8.2 


81 1 


8.5 


851 


176 


1,333 


28 4 


2,184 


22.9 


110 


2.3 


88 


1.9 


198 


2.1 


471 


9.8 


39 


0.8 


510 


5.4 


34 


o.r 


105 


2 2 


139 


1.5 


12' 


0.2 


10 


02 


22 


0.2 


44 


0.9 


25 


05 


69 


0.7 




1.7 


45 


10 


125 


1.3 


4,829 


100.0 


4,695 


100.0 


9,524 


rob.o 



The largest proportions part time students were expected to be enrolled at a 
vocational school or one out of every four students studied. 

It w«i also found that students did not necessarily expect to enroll in the educational 
system which could meet their educational goal (Table 4.27) 

expecting to enroll initially at a State University campus who hoped 
to receive a certificate from a technical or.trade school. 

Some students, during their high school career, changed their 
minds about the post-secondary school they expected to attend or 
even decided late in their high school w^ork to atte^id a post-second- 
ary school (Table 4.28 and 4.29). There were 7.0 percent of the 
men and 6.4 percent of the women, who intended to attend a cam- 
pus of the University of Wisconsin, but were completing a second- 
ary school vocational, technical or job-oriented sequence. There 
were 7.0 percent of*the men and 6.3 percent of the women who 
hope(^to attend a state university campus and 5.9 percent of the 
men .^nd 7.4 percent of the women who indicated planned attend- 
ance at a Wisconsin private university or liberal arts college who 
were also completing a secondary school vocational technical or job- 
oriented sequence. 

The actual, estimated, and projected new student enrollments* 
are presented in Table 4.30, together with the percentage change 
for each program based upon the actual 1968 enrollments. Since 
there is less confidence in the apprenticeship and unclassified cate- 
gory of enrollments,, the table includes the composite four-program 
enrollments and the composite omitting the apprenticeship and un- 
classified category. Table 4.31 has the actual, ^timated, and pro- 
jected total enrollments by program and for the composite of the 
programs. 

One notes that the anticipated increase in enrollments is much 
greater percentage-wise than is the increase in the pool from which 
the individuals come. Table 4.32 compares the anticipated increase 
in new student enrollments with the weighted ^ige groups on which 
those anticipated enrollments are based. There is considerate 
variation between the percentage increase in anticipated new stu^ 
^ dents by program. ^ 

It is pointed out that, despite an anticipated increase in the pro- 
portion of the age pool going to vocational-technical-adult schools, 
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the enrollments can be expected to decline beginning in 1980. One 
notes also that in 1984 the expected weighted age pool is smaller 
than it was in 1968 but that, due to expected increases in the pro- 
portions of the age group attending the .vocational-technical-adult 
schools, the number of new students can be expected to be about 55 
percent higher than in 1968.-^' 

In summary, it should be noted that the Wisconsin 'Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education Post-Secondary Educational Prefer- 
ences of High School Seniors Research Reporf provides an eXcel- 

elent resource for assessing the demand for vocational and technXcal 
ser\ices in the near term and through the early part of the n^ 
decade. This baseline data should provide the needed benchmarks 
for developing trend information and administrative projections 
for gearing programs to the needs of youth and adults of Wiscon- 
sin. Periodically, additional studies should up-date the basic ma- 
terial, thus providing more accurate plailning data for program 
developers. 

Types of PR0GRAM^/iC?5^^pRvicES Proposed 
Comprehensive Prograins and Services 

Since the educational needs, interests and abilities of the people 
to be served are varied and change through a person's lifetime, the 
system is called ugpn to provide a wide range of vocational^ tech- 
nical and adult education programs and ser\'ices to youths and 
adults enrolled on a full as weH'^on a part-time on evening basis, 
in residence as well as through excendfed.fbirtreach) ser\'ices. 

The system offers a horizontal aimengion ]to educational oppor- 
tunities through broad-based vocitionalXtechnical, education pro- 
grams that will contribute to effective performah^ejh a wide variety 
of skills and jobs in related occupational families in the fields of 
agriculture, business, distributiv;e and marketing, health, home eco- 
nomics, trade and industry, and in other fields. The system also 
offers a vertical dimension to educational opportunities through 
occupational preparation, job-related and special education pro- 
grams such as those leading to the associate degree and the one and 
two-year vocational diploma, plus apprenticeship, 'extension, col- 
legiate parallel, basic, elementary, secondary' and post-secondary 
level programs. ' , » . 

The system offers a flexible and» comprehensive dimension 
throui^ general vocational and adult education jlrogfams, many of 
which are conducted part-time and full-time through sf^mi courses, 
institutes and seminars and through other special col^jmunity- 
educatioijal service activities. 

The vocational, technical and adult education system *c 
ously analyzes manpower demand, supply and projeftions' af 
velops new programs designed to meet changing needs and 
vide training in skills found to be in critically short supply. 

These educational opportunities are provided by or made acces- 
sible through each of the eighteen vocational, technical and adult 
education, voca tional .evening shcools, and adult education centers. 

^CCHE Encbllment Projection Report 
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Statewide Services 

In keepini^ with the philosophy of providing services for Wis- 
consin citizens in all areas of the state, program priorities are de- 
termined by their ability to meet statewide needs. .Geographic 
location of program priorities is determined on a regional basis so 
as to maximize resources, prevent unwarranted duplication of serv- 
ices and make certain that voids in the operations are filled. ' 

General Education 

General education is .an important part of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult Education System and is offered in 
various forms, types and levels to meet \arious educational experi- 
ences and interests of youth and adults. It may be an integral part 
of the full-time vocational or technical education curricula < related 

''instruction in the apprenticeship and other exfension 'programs ; 
adult basic and adult high school programs, or continuing education 
for self-enrichment or improvement of civic competencies. The 

^ system is'committed to pro\iding general education as required by 
the people for effecti\e functioniug in a changing technological 

• society. 

Collegiate Parallel Program 

There are certain geographfcal areas where the Wisconsin Voca- . 
tional, Technical and Adult Education System may provide liber^A 
arts or collegiate parallel associate degree programs. These includ.e* 
cities of over 150,000 population which include Milwaukee and 
Madison and District 6 in the Northern part of the state where a 
**dual track" collegiate parallel and vocational, technical program 
will be developed at the Rhinelander School. 

The college parallel programs provide courses comparable and h 
corresponding to the first two years of work offered by four-year 
colleges and universities, thereby enabling the student to continue 
his education &s a junior in a four-year institution. 

Sein)ice to Persons with Special Needs 

Service to persons with special needs is stressed, ranging from 
providing adult basic education for persons who need further edu- 
cational experiences in reading, writing, speech and arithmetic to 
pre-diploma and pjre-technical instruction designed to prepare indi- 
viduals for the most advanced instruction they may need to attain 
their life occupational and educational goals. Programs for unem- 
ployed and underemployed persons are provided through the Man- 
power Development and Training Act (MDTA). 

Outreach to' persons needing specialized education and, or train- . 
ing is accomplished in several ways, through tailor-made evening 
classes- operated by the districts in local communities and through 
local recruitment of students into center schools operated by 
districts. 

Special counseling services and techniques are employed to bet- 
ter serve the di^dvantaged, and financial assistance is provided to 
many of thpse in need. Programs are developed in cooperation with 
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other agencies, especially the Department of Health and Social 
Services, the Employment Service, ami the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

People possess- interests, abilities, and needs. .These tend to 
change and to vary with the social, economic, cultural changes- that 
occur in a society. An educational .system that would be attuned to 
the shifting: needs of people must periodically as.^ess its objective.^, 
program offerings, and administrative structure. The 1969-70 Wis- 
consin State Board of VTAE Mission Statement contains the near 
term and the long rango goals and it identifies persons within the 
pi)pulation groups w^hose needs the .system proposes to meet.-^ 

Program Objectives 
The State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
has identified major program objectives for 1971, 1973 and 1980. 
These objectives were extracted from the Mission Statement sub- 
mitted to the CCHE in 1969-70. 

^Program Objectives: 1971 

1. To develop a system t^roject long-range program needs and 
begin oecessary development. 

2. To'initi^te a state s/stem of program priorities and to adjust 
reimbursement poltpies in concert wjth priorities. 

3. To initiate vocati^rlil, technical, adult and special progrlhns for 
^ white and non-white persons with special needs as identified in 

^the population groups for the-mission. 

4. To initiate a statewide program in adult basic education. 

5. To conduct a pilot study of the use of computers to im^ove 
instruction. , \ 

6. To initiate new associate degree and diploma programs for\he 
expanding service industry needs such as« employment, health, 
public services. To initiate new associate degree and diploma* 
programs for the expanding transi^ortation industry needs such 
as aviation ancl trucking. - ' ' ' * 

7. To^expand law enfoiM:ement' and or police .science technology, 
programs into approximately six districts. 

8. To study areas of pcogram need s'uch as in motor vehicle admin- 
istration,' traffic engineering, J)olice traffic services, traffic safety 
education and commercial highway transportation, teacher aids, 
educational media techniques, Hbrary assistants,, and electro- 
mechanical technicians. \ 

9. To investigate the need for Co-op-training and edwcation. 

10. To analyze and revise -cultural and recreational programs as 
necessary. / 

11. To investigate the need for and to implement ekemplary pro- 
grams. ' ^ . * . .\ 

Program Objective^: 107S • . ; ^ 

, 1. To provide at least one program or course**per year for each 
• population group in all districts. * , » ' 

^-Wisconsin State Board of VjA^fe Mission Statement, pp. 

9-11. • ^, 



2. Provide part and full-time vocational, -technical and adult edu- 
cation programs with sufficient openings and quality to increase 
the "draw*' of the annual high school graduating classes 

*" throughout the state. 

3. To expand programs for disadvantaged youth and adults as 
needed. 

4. To study and reduce dropout rate.^ from part and full-time proit^i' 
grams. jr wt^ 

Program Objectives: 1980 . ^ 

1. To develop and expand new vocational, technical and adult edu- 
cational programs and services for new clientele and population 
groups in accordance with enrollment projections and demands. 

2. To'keep abreast with employers' needs in changing job require- 
ments in a changing technological world of work so as to pro- 
vide for an individual's empteyability when he leaves school, 
and throughout his work life ks needed. 

3. To enlarge the number of course and program options and alter- 
natives for individual* students as determined through studies 
of needs. ' : \ 

4. To refine cooperative efforts with all agencies involved in edu- 
cation to a point where a total integrated educational program 
is provided thatughout the state. 

5. To conduct na|tesary research and pilot studies for the im- - 
provement of rfretruction to include media, methodology and 
content. 

6. Tp study and revise program allocation and approval proce- 
-.dures as necessary and to continue to designate and approve 
' .^ograms in,accordance with the approved procedures. 

PROPOSED Population Groups To Be Served 
The system is dedicated to meeting the needs of the large pro- 
portion of the non-institutional population beyond the, age of six- 
t^e^n, regardless of color, race, creed or national origin, who can 
benefit from the educational seTribes. 

* . It recognizes that most -do not aspire to seek and achieve the 
baccalaureate or higher degrees in the pursuit of careers ^d it 
is committed to the development and cojiserAation of our human 
resource^ fpr occupational purposes bel^w^the^ baccalaureate level. 

In addition, in Districts 4, 9, and 16, person^ desiring programs 
applicable' as the first two years of a baccalaureate degree may 
enroll in collegiate parallel' programs authorized by the Wisconsin 
Board and the CCHE. ^ ' 

The applicable ,population .groups found in Various economic 
and employment situations, have attained various educational levels 
ana come from .various social and cultural . heritages and baTck- 
grounds. ^ j 

Econohnic or job .status population groups which jnay be identi- 
fied include: 

1. Persons who have completed of*. left high school and are avail- 
able.for study in preparation for entering the^abor forpe. 
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2. Etnployed workers who need training or retraining to achieve 
stability or advancement in employment Jn business, industry 
or agriculture. Some of these are people who wish to change 
jobs. 

3. Employed persons qualified to acquire needed skills. This in- 
cludes cases where industry moves into an area and needs cer- 
tain skills. 

4. Underemployed persons who need new skills because of evolv- 
ing technology. 

5. Unemployed persons who need specialized training. 

6. Persons who have academic, economic or special needs, or other 
handicaps which prevent them from entering or successfully 
completing regular vocational and technical education pro- 
grams. 

7. Persons considered to be in poverty or within the poverty in- 
come levels. 

8. Persons on private and public assistance programs. 

9. Persons planning to retire or who have retired (senior citizens). 

10. Established homemakers desiniteg educational opportunities. 

11. Women preparing for responsibilities of homemaking. 

12. Self-ehiployed managers, proprietors and professionals who de- 
• sire vocational and avocational education. 

13. Fanners and agricultural-related workers. 

14. ,Migrant workers. 

15- Persons who desire self-enrichment or avocational education 
for cultural improvement of a non-recreational nature. 

Many of the above" population groups include disadvantaged 
persons. 

Educational levels involved which have implications for pro- 
gram planning include: 

1. Persons who have not completed elementary-level education. 
" 2. Persons wfio have not completed secondary-level education. 

3. Persons who have completed secondary-leyel education. 

4. Persons who have completed no post-secondary education or 
training. ' ' 

5. Persons who have completed various types of one, two or three- 
year post-secondary programs. 

6. Persons who have completed four-year degrees and desire or 
can profit from Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. 

White and non-white socio-cultural groups to be identified include: 

1. American Indians in rural and urban areas. 

2. Mexican-^^mericans in rural and urba^areas. 

3. *' Black Americans in rural and urban areas. 

4. Immigrants from various parts of the world, including Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North and South America, and others. 

5. Ethnic group members from other states. 

6* Persons in ghetto areas with various white and non-white back- 
grounds. 

7. Persons who are emotionally disturbed^ and who are not insti- 
tutionalized. ' * ' • 
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the Wisconsin Board is committed to compliance wrth Title VI 
of the Civil Ri^^ht.s Act of 1964 and fo identifying and analyzing 
the socio-ec'onumic uud educational characteristics of the popula- 
tion in order to develop vocational, technical and adult education 
programs and services to meet needs.-- 

N 

r()N(XlSI()NS , - , 

The size and complexity of the Wisconsin Vocational School 
system must first be understood to be appreciated by one vvho would 
objectively assess -the effectiveness and the progress being made 
within the program. For example, it is calculated that slightly more 
than one-third of the adults in Wisconsin have taken a course or 
program in one of the state's schools at some point in their lives. 
During 1969 this meant that more than 202,000 persons were en- 
rolled in vocational courses. The number of programs offered at 
various locations throughout the state totaled 666. 

Data in the dhapter indicates many additional dimenions of the 
vocational offerings and the clas{?ification of persons served. The 
organi;^ational structure that encompasses the secondary and post- 
secondary aspects of vocational and technical education suggests a 
two dimensional grid through which enrollment data may be 
^viewed. Summary' data is- also projected to cover degree, diploma, 
and college^ parallel programs as well as non-degpTee and non- 
' diploma programs. Thus, one may view handicapped, disadvan- 
taged, regular « students and bthers as graduates, transferees or 
completees of any ©ne of a .wide spectrum of occupational education- 
al opportunities available to all persons of th^ state. Tables within 
the chapter provide' data in sufficient detail to inake objective ap- 
praisal of the impact of the vocational program on various groups 
served. The categorization of persons, appearing in this chapter 
parallels provisions in the Vocational Education^ Amendments of 
1968 (PL 90-576) and in the Federal Regulation. 

This chapter contains much important baseline data that should 
prove valuable to the Advisory Council in its important role as pro- 
gram evaluators. The data provides foundation information select- 
ed specifically for the initial report of the Council in carrying out 
its assigned responsibility of program asses.sment. W5th the ex- 
ception of the closing chapter of the report which deals with Recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council, probably no other part of the 
report is of greater value*to the future of the Wisconsin vocational 
education program^than is that contained in the foregoing chapter. 
The delivery .system that brings relevant occupational training and 
related educ^Uional opportunity to Wisconsii^ citizens is described 
in the chapter that follows. 

^Ibid. 
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Chapter V 



LABOR MARKET DATA AND MANPOWER NEEDS 



The securing of valid labor market data upon which to base 
manpower needs and program justification has proved to be a vex- 
jng probhem to all vocational and technical educators. Excellence 
of labor market data is the very foundation of sound program plan- 
ning. It is the purpose of. this chapter to^examine the Wisconsin 
situation as it relates to data gathering for use in program plan- 
ning and development To identify unmet needs, both of people 
throughout the state and of the industries state-wide will require 
new vision and comprehensive funding. This portion of the report 
will attempt to indicate the present favorable position of Wisconsin 
in determining needs and assessing Changes and improvements 
needed to more adequately expand and improve programs during 
the period of the 1970's. 

Projected Program Activity 
The Projected Program Activities Report for fiscal year 1969 
provides an insight into labor market data available to the state 
staff including sources of information bearing on characteristics, 
trends, shortages, and the like. The report indicates that: 

Results of a n^ 'unfilled openings, occupational out- 
look handbook' approach developed during the past year 
under Project VISION are revealing. 

The unfilled openings, occupational outlook handbook 
approach, plus a manpower skill approach to locating need 
for occupational training are products of Project VISION, 
a joint Wisconsin State Employment Service - Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education proj- 
ect done by the [Wisconsin State Employment Service] 
WSES under contract with the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, U.S^Pepartment of Labor, VISION is derived from 
Vocational /nformation iSystem /nvolving Occupational 
iVeeds and ^ has as^ its overall aim the development of a 
model system of local bccupational employment information 
involving current and prospective manpower resources 
and requirements. 

The data were developed through the Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Service Offices by [Dictionary of Occupational 
Title] DOT* classifications in selected districts for vocation- 
al, technical and adult education and cover Agricultural 
Occupations, Distributive ;6ducation. Home Economics, 
Office Occupations and Trade and Industrial Occupation. 
^ A goal of the Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and 

Adult Education system for fiscal 1969 will be the utiliza- 
^tion of the information provided througli Project VISION, 
in program planning and implementation.- 



^Projected Program Activities Report, Wisconsin Board of Vocational . 
Technical Education, 1969, p. 1. , 

2/6id,p.2. ' * ' 
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The long-range plan of the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education relies primarily upon the State 
Employment Service fur needed labor market data.^ Utilized, also, 
are hard-to-fill vacancies data provided by the employment service. 

The complexities of gathering, interpreting, assessing, project- 
ing and translating into program activity labor market data is a 
challenge to state and local administrative and supei'visory person- 
'nel. It appears that the **VISION" approach with its joint working 
relationships holds much promise for solving some, if not many, of 
the problems associated with gearing of future and existing pro- 
grams to known needs. The Advisory Council will watch with inter- 
est the role VISION or its successor plays in assisting state and 
local administration in program development that is i:elevant in the 
light of know^n labor market data. The state staff of the Wisconsin 
Board for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education is to be com- 
mended for its efforts to make maximum use of the information 
and the physical resources available to them regarding conditions 
in the labor market and for translating the data into meaningful 
occupational preparatory and upgrading training activity. 

Employment Service Relationships 
It is apparent that vocational educators at all levels, local, state, 
and national, need much more precise and specific data to enable 
them to allocate funds to programs that afford the greatest likeli- 
hood of being socially, economically, and administratively sound. 
Students, similarly, need accurate labor market information to 
make wise, realistic career choices that meet their needs. Great and 
important as these needs are, there is not available to state admin- 
istrators enough financial assistance and staff resources to move 
boldly in the labor market data-gathering and interpreting areas. 

The absence of financial "clout" at this point in time places 
great responsibility upon 4he state staff to develop active w^orking 
relationships with the employment service that result in securing"^' 
maximum program related labor market, data. Wisconsin has al- 
ready developed these excellent working relationships. The availa- 
bility of the state employment service publication Occu^jationaL 
Ouijortunities hifonnation with its **Hard to Fill Occupations, Pro- 
jected Employment Trends, Vocational-Technical School Classifica- 
tion, General Educational Development Levels and Specific Voca- 
tional Preparation Levels", indicate the degree to 'which labor mar- 
ket data in the state' is being gathered and geared to vocational 
education needs in the Wisconsin setting. " 

Additionally, the Wisconsin employment service has provided 
numerous area skill surveys helpful as general indicators but whjch 
appear to sbme to be difficult for yocational educators to use effec- 
' tively. • 

Enrollment figures by program are utilized along with popula- 
tion estimates to make projections of future program needs. The 
total state enrollment figures by program area have been compared 
with Department of Labor estimates and figures derived that show 
the proportionate share Wisconsin should train to meet expected 
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market demand. The manner in which' data from available sources 
is utilized may be gained from the following table, 

TABLE 5.1 

COMPARISON OF POST-SECONDARY ENROLLMENTS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM WITH MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 
AND HARD-TO FILL VACANCIES 



Tech/, Trade • 
& Industry 
Distribution 
Office 
Health 





Estimated Job ^ 


1/ 


% 


March, 1969 


1969 


Openings m 


National 


Unmet 


Hard'tO'Pill 


Enrollment 


' Wisconsin 


Openings 


Needs 


Openings 


9,037 


1 1 ,540 


577,500 


21% 


3,221 


2,180 


3,282 


1 59,000 


34%- 


940 


8,143 


11,540 


555,000 


22% 


1,206 


1,5 J 1 


4,068 , 


203,400 


61% 


342 



^Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 
1969 13516-2-6-0. 

-Department of Labor, Manpower required in- Occupation Where Vo- 
cational Education prepares" workers, July, 1969, pages 4-12. 

'^'Ibidy Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Edu- 
cation, Table 2-lA. 

Table 5.1 indicates how employment service data may be dove- 
tailed with enrollment data by the state stafT to provide students 
and administrators with labor market information for decision 
-making. 

There appears tb be a great need for accurate reports of prese*nt 
local and state job vacancies "by occupation as well as estimates of 
forthcoming vacancies. In the skUled occupations where an inden- 
ture is involved, training opportunities are geared to vacancies that 
are agreed upon between union representatives and the employer 
and includes the existing journeyman-apprentice ratio. An exami- 
nation of Table 5.3 indicates that some indentured occupations 
appear to be training an adequate number of persons to fill esti- 
mated openings. Some other indentured occupations seem to be in 
short supply. 

The attempt in Table 5.2 has been to indicate that the state staff 
is confronted with the tremendously complex problems of develop- 
ing relationships' that result in optimum labor market data, analyz- 
ing and interpreting the data for school administrators and stu- 
dents, and approving program expansion and development which is 
based upon genuinely identifiable manpower needs. 

The Role of Census Data and Program Change ^ 
Facts and figures from the 1970 census will impact haavily upon 
program change, it is expected. Pro^rani planners and developers 
will have access to many demographic details not hitherto available. 
What is more, these details will become available to alert state de- 
partments more promptly than was formerly the case. This will be 
possible through the availability of tapes which can be in the hands 
of educators 'instantly" by comparison with the printed data which 
formerly required one or more years for their arrival from the 
Census Bureau. 
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TABLE 5.2 

A COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED JOB OPENINGS AND UNMET 
NEEDS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 







Estimated Job 




% Unmet 




National 


Openings in 


1969 


. Needs in 




Openings 


Wisconsin 


Graduates 


Wisconsin 


Construction Tradss 










Mason 


6 J 00 


122 


58 


59% 


Carpenter 


32^000 


124 


122 


1% 


Electrician 


6;400 


128 


119 


8% 


Painter-Decorator 


19,000 


380 


35 


1,100% 


Plasterer 


2,000 


40 


3 


1,300% 


Plumber 


16,000 


260 


165 


38% 


Steamfitter 


16,000 


65 


40 


38% 


Iron Worker 


4,500 


90 


13 


84% 


Sheet Metal 


2,100 


42 


72 


41% over 


Gtazier 




Q 

o 


1 1 


zo% Over 


Lather ' 


1,300 


26 


0 




Industrial Trades 










Tool and Die 


6,300 


126 


125 


5% 


Machinists 


1 2,500 


250 


. 152 ' 


40% 


Foundry Workers 


900 


18 


17 * 


6% 


Welder^ 


23,000 


260 


7 




Maintenance Mechanic 


* 15,000^ . 


. . 300 


95 


69% 


Health Occupations 










IVUrses, RN 
Wurse, Practical 


61,000 


* 1 ,220 


973 


22% 


39,000 


780 


643 


18% 


Med, Lab. Ass't 


. 8,400 


168 


19 


89% 


Radiologist Technician 


6,300 


. 126 


0 


100% 


Dental Assistant 




1 K/l 
1 D** 


1 JD 




Dental Hygienist 


2,000 


40 


0 


100% 


Dental^ Lab. Technician 


1,700 ' 


34 


8 


11% 


Service Trades 










Barber ' , ^ 
Auto Mechanic ^ 


12,000 


240 


119 


51% 


20,000 


400 . 


60 


' 85% 


Cosmetologist 


43,000 


\ 96 


53 


39% 


Auto Body 


'3,700 


\ ^4 


16 


79% 



Source 



Department af Labor, "Manpower Retiuired by Occupation Where Vocational Ecfu 
cation Prepares Workers", July, 1969, pages 4-12. 



The Wisconsin State Board for Vocj^tional, Technical and Adult 
Education staff is to be commended for their diligence *in getting in 
on the. ground floor of this new census development. Certain Wis- 
consin cities and counties have experienced some rather dramatic 
population changes which may be ^observed in Table 5.3. Changes 
range from a percentage of -4.1 p;ercent for Milwaukee to -p38.9 
percent for Green Bay. * ' * 

Some dramatic population changes affecting Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education have taken place in the Wisconsin coun- 
ties. Table 5.4 indicates that Waukesha County had a growth rate 
of 44.8 percent in the period 1960-1970 and an 84.2 percent growth 
rate in the previous decade. The growth of 166.8 percent in the 20 
year span 1950-1970 provides opportunity for wide speculation con- 
cerning occupational opportunities, training program changes, and 
the degree to which educational programs have kept pace with 
growth rates of this magnitude or those of smaller size. 

Many additional tables w^il| become available as the census data 
is tabulated. Educators will need to be aware of the wealth of 
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TABLE 5.3 

POPULATION GROWTH DATA - SELECTED CITIES* 



PRELIMINARY COUNTS FROM 1970 CENSUS: 





1970 Census 


1960 Census ' 

- - 


% Change '60 ' 70 


Appleton 


56,673 


48,411 


- - 

17 1 


Beaver Dam 


14,152 


13,118 


7.9 


De Pere 


13,145 


10,045 


30 9 


Fon'd du Lac 


35,317 


32,719 


79 


Green Bay 


87,239 


62,888 


38 7 


Kaukauna 


11,355 


10,096 


125 


Kenosha 


78,051 


67,899 


15.0 


La Crosse 


51,448 


' 47,575 


8 1 


Madison 


170,073 


126,706 


34.2 


Manitowoc ^ 


33,170 


32,275 


28 


Menasha 


15,191 


14,647 


3.7 


Milwaukee 


709,486 


- 741,324 


•4.1 


Monona 


10,363 


8,178 


26 7 


Neenah 


22,878 


18^057 


26.7 


Oshkosh 


52,437 


45,110 


16.2 


Racme 


94,720 


89,144 


63 . 


Sheboygan 


47,957 


45,747 


4.8 


Two Rivers 


13,437 


12,393 


84 


Watertown 


15,742 


13,943 


12.9 


Wauwatosa 


58,668 


56,923 


3.1 


West'Allis 


71,511 


68,157 \ 


4.9 


•Preliminary Figures 







resource materials that will have relevance for program planning, 
evaluation and redirection. There is every indication that the Wis- 
consin State, Board Staff will Mve inputs from census data very 
early in its development via tapes. This should mean that evalua- 
tion procedures will include^ these data. The "instant" census ma- 
terial should prove of great value in survey-making at the district 
and state levels. 

District Surveys 
State Board approval of new courses require local-need assess- 
ment. Where insufficient local demand is apparent, it may be as- 
^ sumed that either the program will not^be proposed or that approval 
^ will not be forthcoming. Thus, State Board approval in the opening 
of new programs places considerable emphasis upon the skill of the 
district administrator and his staff in polling local employees to 
determine the job requirements, as they relate to numbers of per- 
sons to be trained, skill requirements, and similar information. 

For the secondary level, the Wisconsin State Plan indicates that 
the Lpcal Vocational Education Coordinator (LVEC) "coordinates 
the total program activity at the local agency and Cooperative 
Educational Service Agency (CESA) level. The LVEC conducts 
surveys and studies research data, helps develop and set up courses 
^ of instruction, and involves outside agencies in the planning proc- 
ess . . . /'^^ Further, the plan states that his specific duties and re- 
sponsibilities are to coordinate th6 gathering, selecting, and anaU 
ysis of data with respect to jobs available to the graduates of the 
school, set up and work with local advisory committees for the pur- 

-STATE PLAN, Administrative Provisions, Wisconsin Board for Vo- 
cational, Technical and Adult Education, p. 13. 
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TABLE 5.4 
NGE IN COUNTY POPULATIONS* 



State 




4,360 105 


3.951,777 


Adams 




8,143 


7, boo 


Ashland 




16,059 


1 7 I7e; 


Barron 




33,714 


O/* OTA 


Bayfield 






11910 


Brown 




157, /yy 




Buffalo 




1 o.ooo 




Burnett 




8^5 


i^Z I** 


Calumet 




27,525 






A 7 OK'i 

4 / ,Z0o 




Clark 




oO,Ui5/ 


O 1 / 


Columbia 


Ay 1 /to 


oe 7A51 
JD, / vK> 


Crawford 




1 D,09 I 


Dane 








Dodge 




69,01 4 


DJ, 1 /U 


Door 




1 y.zoi 




Douglas 




4^,O0 1 




Dunn 




28,474 


ZD, 1 DO 


6au Claire 




CO OATi 


Florence 




3,019 




Fond du Lac 


o>>,/U4 




Forest 






7 542 


Grant 




»4 / ,y 1 1 


44 4.19 


Green 




25,1 18 


OK QK1 
Z3,03 1 


Green Lake * 


16,547 


1 CI >1 1 O 


Iowa 




18,661 


19,631 


Iron 




6,315 




Jackson 




1 D,U^O 


15 151 


Jeffersoa 


oy ,oou 


en OCM 


Juneau 




1 7 QTJ 


1 7 dQn 


Kenosha 


lie 7'5C 


inn Ri i 

1 vA/,D i 3/ 


Kewaunee 


V ip Qnt; 
io,yuD 


18 28/ 


La Crosse 


« 7Q Qfi7 

* /y,yo/ 


72 4^0 


Lafayene 


1 7 277 


18Jm2 


' Langlade 


1 o,**z^ 


1VI1R 

1 D 


Lincoln 




OO ATiO 




Manitowoc 


o 1 ,V\\J 


7^91 c; 

/3,Z 1 3 


Marathon 


94,781 


QQ 074 

00, o/** 


Marmene 




34 660 


Marquette 


8,367 


8,516 


Menorrfinee 


2,567 


2,606 


Milwaukee 


1,046,217 


1 ,036,041 


Monroe 




33,230 


31,241 


Oconto 




25,021 


24,851 


Oneida 




22,100 


22,112 


Outagamie 


118,069 


101,794 


Oraukee 


54,308 


38,441 


Pepin 




C 7CO 

D,/00 




Pierce 




26,360 


~ 22,503 


Polk 




25,650 


24,968 


Portage 




46,844 


36,964 


Price 
Racine' 




14,057 


14.370 




171,218 


141,781 


Richland 


16,907 


17.684 


Rock 




128,301 


n3,9^3 


•Rusk 




13,910 


14,794 


St, Croix 


34.126 


29.164 


Sauk 




38,899 


. 36,179 


Sawyer 




9.236 


9,475 


Shawana 


32,283 


32.004 



IMII^ARY CENSUS DATA. 



1950 
3,434,575 

- 7,906 
v19,461 
34703 
13,760 
98^314 
14,Xl9 
10,236 
V 18,840 
, 42, 83^^ 
32*,459\ 
,34,023 
17,652 
169,357 
57,61 1 
' 20,870 
46,715 
27,341, 
54,187 

3,7 
67,8 

9,4t37 
41/60 
2/172 
,749 
19,610 
8,714 
16,073 
43,069 
18,930 
75,238 
17,366 
67,587 
18,137 
21.975 . 
22,235 
67,159 
80,337 
35,748 
8,839 

871,047 
31,378 
26,238 
20,648 
81,722 
23,361 
7,462 
21,448 
24,944 
34,858 
16,344 
109.585 
19,245 
92.778 
16,790 
25.905 
— 58.120 
10.323 
35,249 



Percent Change 



1 Qcn 


1950- 


1950- 


1 07/1 




1970^ 


103 


15 1 


269 


7 6 


-4 3 


J 0 


•7 6 


-10 7 


-1 / b 


•1 6 


1 2 


1 Q 
-2.0 


-5 6 


-13 4 




25 8 


27 2 


An n 


-4 5 


•0 0 • 


7 P 
- / 0 


•2 4 


inn 

- 1 U U 


19 9 


23.6 


18.2 


to 1 


4 8 


b 0 


in 
1 u 0 


-4 6 


'Z y 


7 


12 1 


/ y 




•8 8 


T A 


- 1 D.3 


28.7 


31 1 


00.0 


9 3 


y .b 


1 Q Q 

1 y .0 


•6.8 


-0.9 


7 


r -4,8 




-0 0 


8.9 


A 0 

-4. J 


*♦ 1 


8.5 


7 b 


1 7 


•12 2 


0 c 

•0.3 


1 Q 

• 1 y D 


1 1.5 


10 7 




-4.3 


-20.1 


-zo 0 


7.9 


7 1 


ICC 

1 b.D 


-2.8 


6.9 




7.3 


4.5 


' 12.2 


•5.0 


0.1 


-4.9 


•19.3 


•10.1 


•2 /.b 


-0.8 


-5 7 


-6 5 


18 8 


16.3 


38.2 


1 9 


•7.6 


•5.8 


1 R n 
1 D u 


7 


55.1 


3.4 


b 0 




10 4 


/ .Z 




-4.8 




_4. 7 


-7.5 


ty ** 


1 R 9 


3.0 


Vi R 
V 




8.4 


1 


91 d 


6.6 


10/5 


ion 

1 0.U 


1 -1 


•a U 


.9 n 




^ 7 


•5.0 


•1 5 






1.0 


18.9 


20.1 


6.4 


-0 4 


5.9 


a7 


-5.3 


-4.6 


-0.1 


7.1 


7.0 


16.0 


24.6 


44 5 


41.3 


64.6 


132.5 • 


•7.7 


-1.7 


'9.3 


17 1 


4.9 


22.9 


2.7 


0.1 


2.8 


26.7 


D.O 


"iA A 


2.2 


•12.1 


•14.0 


20.8 


29.4 


56.2^ 


-4-4 


•8.1 


•12 1 


12.6 


22.8 


38.8 


•60 


'n.9 


-17.2 


17.0 


12.6 


31 7 


7 5 


•5 1 


2.0 


•2.5 


•8.2 


-10.5 


0.9 


.9:2 


^".4 



r 
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TABLE 5.4 (Continued) 







C*'nsus Count 






Percent Cf^df^Qff 












i960 


1950- 


1950 




1970 


i960 


1950 


1970 


i960 


1970 


Sheboygan 


95,592 


86,484 


80 631 


10 5 


1 3 


186 


Taylor 


16 710 


17 843 


18 456 


63 


33 


9 5 


Trempealeau 


23 347 


23 377 


23 730 


0 1 
8 1 


1 5 


1 6 


Vernon 


23,578 


25,663 


27,906 


80 


15 5 


Viias 


10 423 


9 332 


9 363 


11 7 


0 3 


11 3 


Walworth 


61.634 


52 368 


41 584 


17 7 


25 9 


48 2 


t V o>< < u u 1 II 








u o 


i 1 / 


1 1 u 


Washington 


63 494 


46,119 


33,902 


37 7 


36 0 


87 3 


Waukesha 


229.189 


158,249 


85 901 


44 8 


84 2 


166 8 


Waupaca^ 


37.054 


35,340 


35 056 


^ 49 


08 


•5 7 


Waushara* 


14J59 


13 497 


13,920 


49 


30 


1 7 


Winnebago 


12^333 


107,928 


91,103 


19 9 


18 5 


42 0 


Wood 


65,498 


59,105 


50 500 


10 8 


17 0 


29 7 


•Preliminary 


Ftgures 


r 











pose of identifying and defining job opportunities and the role of 
the high schoul in meeting these opportunities. Provisions in the 
plan declare: 

I)iie^^p*<frMcier\ition will be gi\en to manpower need.> and }ob 
^^^^^^^^'^J^^e^ a> klentified by the State Plan. Lccal educational 
^?g?hcie^ will be required to a.^se^^ vocational education need> and 
provide prograrp.- to meet the.^e needs. Thi> will be done in 
cooperation with other agencies ^uch a.> the Wi>con>in State 
Employment Service 

Comprehensive educational specifications related to student 
needs, program needs, and business <^nd industrial needs of the dis- 
trict are developed as <i part of the overall facilities plan of a dis- 
trict. District surveys appear to have an important place in the 
assessment of program approval by the State Board of^TocationaU 
Technical and Adult Education. Data developed in tlilB^urveys 
are important in the decision making process when program plan- 
ning and development are taking place. 

Health Occupations / 
A special effort was made by the Council to «e\ie\v health re- 
lated manpower needsaffnce this is recognized as one of the shortage 
areas across the naUcliTresulting from increasing standards of med- 
ical care. Aiso^^^Kfs an area of state concern with implications for 
expanding *f}?velopment.4n Wisconsin. 

Many estimates of health manpower needs have been made in 
recent years and a variety of methods have been used in determin- 
ing needs. These estimates approach four million persons expected 
to be employed nationally in health occupations. Whatever measure 
is used (and in spite of great increases in the supply of health work- 
ers), the demand continues to outstrip the capacity to deliver serv- 
ices. The Public Health Service states: 

The greatest challenge wil! be to meet the needs for profes- 
sional and technical N\orkers, and for leaders and teachers. It is 
in these groups that increases are the most expensive^ the slow- 
est, and the most difficult to achieve. And it is these gtSAips that 



^Ibid, p. 49. 
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are the niM>^ untically need'^d to meet the objective of the best 
''^^pov>ibie health >e;'\ices (ov a1 people.^ 

The Wiscnii^iri ("omini.N>ion un Statewide Planning for Nursing 
Ediuatiun recnnini^ mU that the State Board of Vocational, Techni- 
■ cal and Adult Education evalihite the possibility of developing sev- 
eral neu associate de^'ret' pnjgraFn> in nursing'' and strengthening 
pre>ent practical nur>e program^.' 

The \Vi>con>in Statt^ Employment Ser\ice identifies the state- 
wide inten>ity of -hortage for regi,sttL'red,nurse> and defital assist- 
ants as >e\ere and the* inten.>ity of .shortage of licen>ed practical 
nurses as great." 

It i> indeed ditticult to evaluate the extent to which health occu- 
paticjn> program> are meeting the need. While there, appears to be 
a clear need for trained health workers throughout the State, and 
there itre geographic areas where large numbers of persons are 
^a\ai}able for training who need job.<. the institutions that could hire 
these persons and the institutions that could train them are not 
located in the same place> as are the persons who need jobs. 

Another >eriou> proW^ in a number of the health occupations 
is the relati\e lo^- rate of pay. In some cases questions must be 
raided as to the economic efficiency of developing training programs 
in occupational areas in which persons will 'not remain because bet- 
;tor financial opportunities are available in other jobs. 

Projection^ for adnlis>ion into various health occupations have 
been made by the State Board through 1974." . These projections 
show that practical nur.^ing enrollments are not expected to increase 
. during this period. A.^sociate degree nur>ing enrollments are ex- 
pected to almost double, but the number will be less than 400 total. 
Admissions for medical assistant training will increa.se slightly to 
approximately 20*0. Admissions will remain approximately at the 
same level of medical laboratory assi>tants and occupational ther- 
apy assistants. Adn^issions in training programs for inhalation 
^ therapy technicians is expected to nearly double reaching 40 in the 
. year -1973-74. - . > 

State Office Activity 
At the State Office level there appears to be a tremendous co- 
. - ordinating function that requires great skill as well as heavy time 
allotments. The de\elopment of W(jrking relationships with bureaus 
and agencies calls for pe^u!iar skill and unusual tact. Motivating 
pennons to carefuHy survey business, industry, and governmental 
agencies for labor market information calls for special capabilities. 
/ Staffing pattern> should include the needed personnel to carr>' out 
\ the basic functions of survey jnaking, data analyzing, program pro- 
\jecting, program p)&nning, and prpgi:am developing. 

^U.S. Department ^f Health. p:dueation and Welfare. Public Health 
Service. 'f/M/^// Maii}X)ircr Per<^pecfive. 1967, pp. 12. 

'Cummi^sIOll on Statewide Planning for Kurse Education. Xurses for 
*^Wiitc(nh'iin\^ Future, p. 160. 

Wisconsm State Emplo\ ment Ser\ ice. Occupational Opportui\ities 
Information for Pr/.sro«siw, Septemb'er, 1969. 

"Wisconsin Board of Vocational and Adult Educatiofi, Current Health 
Occujmtifms Programs in Wuicojisin, 1968-69. 
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CONCLl'SIONS . ' 

The Wisconsin Stute Stuff has built an- enviable record in work- 
ing cooperatively /ith the Wiscun.sin State Employment Service. 
Much labor marloet data h available upon which tu base decision 
making judgments in program plann]n^^ Mure comprehensive man- 
power data gathered statewide >eenLs tu need fu>terinK with voca- 
tional and teclynical edacaturs being an integral part of the gather- 
ing system. 

It appea/s that VISION project apd the goal set in the 1969 
Projected Program Activities Report held promise, but clear evi- 
dences of Results are not easily observed. New plans for coordi- 
nated sta/ewide gatheiiHg activity, howtiver. seem in the offing. 

Xew/census data will contain much useful program planning 
and development information. Ways mu^t be found to analy-ze and 
translpe these facts and figures into meaningful information for 
district and local admini^ators and supervisors.- Changes have 
occii/?^d in the population^nd programs will need to be adjusted 
in tme li^^t of these wider transitions. 

There appears to be considerable dependence upon district sur- 
i<,J These purveys have merit. Techniques employed should re- 
the best data gathering practices. State Staff §hould be ade- 
?quate not^nly to prepare those at the district level called upon to 
make surveys and report survey data, but there should be staff to 
analyze, interpret and disseminate data for use statewide. 

The Voci^tional Amendments of 1968jare ''people centered". 
This new dimension in vocational i<?gislatiOTi plac-es great responsi- 
bility upon data gatherers to sympathetically assess what is hap- 
pening to people and to explorG^and uncover e^ery possible occupa- 
tional opportunity open to the people of Wisconsin. 
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Chapter VI 



EXPLORING FINANCIAL PROGRAMS 

Vocatiunal educatiun ha.> bten and will Jiicreasiiij^Hy become a 
vital^force in our Nation's educational structure. It is vital, not only 
to our individual\u'elfare but also to the >ur\ival of our society. 
There is no place in the world uf work for' the uneducated person or 
the educated per.>»on who has n^^t learned how to work. The work 
people do is still the mo>t occupying of all human activities. It .sets 
the standard of living, inlluences family relation.^hips and controls 
the quantity and quality of civic participation and responsibility in 
social, cultural, and economic acti\ities. Academic education alone 
is not enough in today's w orld. Vocational education may assist the 
individual ^n .secia^ng initial- employment but w ith the— fast pace 
with ^vhich changes are taking place there can be no assurance 
that education for initial employment is enough. All w^orkers, in- 
cluding businessmen, professional, technical, and the skilled crafts- 
m^ need periodic up-dating and retraining in their chosen field. 
Thus, the task of vocational, adult, and technical institutions is an 
1. encompassing and responsibly one: that of tl'aining and educating 
the worker for today and assuring tha-t he has the necessary tools 
to remain a productive citizen in the futore. 

It is estimated that there are approximately r". 6 million young 
people presently between the ages of 16 and 19 years of age who 
wmII begin pursuing their chosen occupational or educatiojial careers. 
Of this number, approximately 50 percent or 3.8 million are in need 
of vocational or technical education. The education and training of 
these young people will not be fulfilled without- the necessary com- 
mitment of financial, material and personnel resources to adequate- 
ly accomplish the job. This commitment must spring from all levels 
— Federal, state and local. Recent changes in the Federal program 
Included in the Vocational Education Acts of 1963 'and 1968 not 
o«ly have authorized substantial increases, in funds but also have 
broadened the purpose of Federally-financed programs in vocational 
education. There is a ne\Wfound sen,^ and renewal of interest in 
vocational school developrme/^tiri ecl>*catifc^nal circles. Many Relieve 
the country has extended rh€academic arena too far and it's time 
to place more emphasis on the training of technical and 'skilled 
workers. Elpr this reason there is much to support t\\e belief that 
the necessary resources will be forthcoming and these resour4:es 
* will enable vocational educators to fulfill their role. 

The broadened program set by the 196S Amendments requires 
an e;caminafion of the financial arrangements for \^atiorml edu- 
• catfon. In de\ eloping new state financing programs it is necessary 
to apply to the vocational education program the best measures 
possible for computing need, ability to pay, excess cost, and effort. 
• The State of Wisconsin and in particular the State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Eduqation under the advisemenl 
, ^nd expert help ^rom the State Board staff h^ive developed a three- 
part State Plan which ^encompasses 'the regulations set forth in the 
Federal Acts and relates' short anfl long-raUge program commit-. 
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ments uf the State. A\>o inckaled in the State p/an are fiscal guide- 
line.s that will be f(>llo\UHl m the iniplementatio/i of these programs 
in the State. 

The major purp(j>e of this chapter is to examine the fiscal re-' 
sources available to the State and how these resources are dis- 
tributed to I(jcal vocational educational unit.s. In addition, frequent 
comments will be made on the a(i\ isability of modifying features of 
the Federal Act. This chapter will analyze the financial aspects of 
the State Board's distribution of both State and Federal dollars; 
the State Department of Public Instruction's Federal share of funds 
and how these are di>tributed; financial aids available to students 
of \ocational programs ; and some financial fmplications of the 
Kellett ('ommission recommendations. 

Rklativk SovRChs OF Revenue 

In Table 6.1 are .shown the di.stribution of resources for all Wis- 
consin \'TAE schools from Federal, state and local sources. The 
percentage from each source has chajiged dramatically in the last 
ten years. Notice how the local percentage has declined while both 
the Federal and >tate percentages have increased, relative to other 
sources. Vocational educators can take some solace in the fact that 
the present distribution of revenues for loQal public elementary and 
secondary ^chools is: Federal, 8 percent; state, 40 percent; and 
local, 52 percent. The new found emphasis on vocational education 
coming from the Federal Government will likely increase. 
Reckipt and Distriuution of Funds for 
1068 p\f)hRAL Amkndments— Post-Secondary Programs 

^Public Law 90-576 Title I, an act to amend the Vocational Act 
of 1963, was the basis for the distribution of $7,490,143 in Federal 
money to the State of Wiscoj:).^in in fisdal year 1970. Regulations 
covering .the distribution of these funds tO local educational ageti- 
' cies are rather extefisive. One* purpose of this section is to, deter- 
mine if the funds available under the provisions of this Act are' 
being distributed according to th^ Federal regulations. 

Part B, the most extensive portion of the Act. provides the most 
dollars and also contains the most extensive regulations. Among 
the provisions are: , . ■ 

A. Fifteen percent of the total allotment for any fiscal year or. 
*25 percent of that portion in excess- of the base allotment, 

whichever is greater, mu.st be used for disadvantaged stu- 
V dent programs. * , ' , . 

B. Fifteen percent of the total allotrxient for any fiscal ye^r. or 
25 percent of that portion in excess of the base allotment, 
w'hichev.er is greater, m\ist be ufeed for post-secondary voca- 

^ tional.education in*the»state. 

C. Ten percent of the total allotment must be used for handi- 
capped student programs. ^ 

D. Due consideration rnus'^ be given to periodic evaluation of 
manpower needs. . , 

E. Due consideration w^ill be giv^n to the vocational education 
/ needs of all population groups, particularly those with acade- 

, * mic, socioeconomic, mental, and physical handicaps. 
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, F. Due'cunsicj^eration wilTbe given the relative ability of local 
eduiatiun agencies to support vocational education needs. 
G. Due consideration will be given, to excess costs of local edu- 
cation agencies. 

* ^H. No local education agency shall be denied the funding of new 
projects when it is determined they are making a reason- 
^ able tax effort and are unable to pay the matchin^r cost of 
, • Federal allocations. 

I. The state is restricted from 4.ising a statewide percentage 
ratio for the distribution of funds to local educational 
agencies. ^ 
J. The state plan must include a description of how the state 
will weight the relative importance of categories for rating 
local project proposals. 
The above Federal regulations do not exhaust the guidelines 
presented in the Act but they are the major ones with fiscal impli- 
cations. Other guidelines are concerned with evxiluation procedures, 
manpower studies, teacher qualifications, proposal requirements, 
state procedures, and organizational considerations. 

The State Vocational Director and Executive Officer and his 
designated representatives, the Assistant State Director and the 
Administrative Officer, are empowered'to approve expenditures of 
funds within the budget approved by the State Board. Even though 
final <^pproval of projects and the disposition of lunds is made by 
the above-mentioned officials, there are many othe^ staff members 
who are an integral part of evaluating_projecta,.a/nd proposals for 
possible funding. Generally, all new projects presented by districts 
require State Board action, whereas project extensions or continua- 
tions may not require Board action. 

The following action is taken on each project submitted to the 
State Board office. 

A. Numbering and coding by the Division of Administrative 
Services. 

B. Review, grading and recommendation by the Division of 
Educational Development and Special Services and the Divi- 
sion of Occupational Services of the State Board staff. 

C. Approval, contingency approval, or disapproval by the State 
Director. 

D. Budget action and project allocation approval by the State 
Board. 

Item B above is the most time-consuming. A conscientious effort 
is taken by State Supervisors and their staffs^ to read and evaluate 
' projects according to the Federal provisions and the provisions of 
the State Plan. The relative priority of local applications is based 
on a weighting form developed by the State VTAE office. An illus- 
tration of this form and the weighting used will^be found in the 
section on the allocation- of funds by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

If one accepts the assumption that the project proposal is the 
best way ta allocate Federal funds to local educational agencies, 
then it would be difficult to challenge the individual attention given 



? eacli proposal. As opposed to a formula method of rating projects, 
the weighti/ig scalu gixus more attention to local needs and prob- 
lems. The ratiliK si alu can be converted to a formula but this would 
serve no special purpose cxcti)t a computational one and even the 
computation likely would not make the process more efficient. The 
weighting method does introduce the possibility that rater 'bias will 
have an effect on the total project spore. \\'hen supervisors and 
committees gather to rate prt^jects, there is the possibility of scor- 
ing projects higher or lower depending on the rater's knowledge of 
people or conditions that exist in local districts. However, the 
reasoning can be ad\anced that in gi\ing up more firm methods of 
selecting projects the Board is sacrificing a certam degree of indi- 
vidual attention given local proposals. 

How^ well do the provisions jn the State Plan and the subsequent 
funding results meet the requirements of the 1968 amendments? 

Rea.sonablc Tax Effort. The State Plan relates that Federal 
funds will not be denied because of local inability to raise funds, 
assuming a reasonable tax effort is already\being made. What is a 
^ reasonable tax effort? The State Plan suggests the following calcu- 
lation. An average mithrate of all districts is found by dividing the 
total mill rate of cill districts by the number of districts. If a dis- 
trict's mill rate for vocationa^l school purposes is above the state 
average, then it is assumed a reasonable tax effort is being made. 
This method ii?^somewhat open to question because it places a pre- 
mium on quantity and not quality. Those districts with more pro- 
grams, bigger stafTs, and those districts further along in their 
organizational development would have a dietinct advantage ov^r 
later developing districts, i.e.. District No. 1 versus District No. 18. 
The tax rate reflects somewhat the need for total dollars. 

In addition, the question can be raised as tQ what is a good 
criterion for reasonable effort. E\en those districts with below the 
state average tax rates may be considered reasonable effort dis- 
tricts. A more refiped method of determining local effort would be 
to com'pute the local mill rate used to support one FTE student for 
instructional purposes. This would eliminate, to some extent, the 
influence of organizational and size variables, 

MaiJitefiancc of Effort, The State Plan stimalates that a current 
year's expenditures per pupil for a program shVll not be more than 
five percent less than 'a previous year's expenditures for the same 
program. Even though it is a requirement of the Act,>this stipula- 
tion is open to serious question. Guidelines of this nature encourage 
inefficiency anditend to depress efficiency. For example, start-up 
costs in some prograrhs are higher in the first year or years of 
operation. A local district would have to maintain the same level 
^ y""^^ expenditures after' start-up years to keep from being penalized 
/ for reducing c6sts. ^Efforts should be made to eliminate this require- 
I ment or reduce its effects by raising the five percent requisite to a 
I more reasonable 2Q-25 percent level. 

- Ability to Pay,\ Xhe State Plan stipulates that the criterion 

measure for ability* to^ pay should be equalized property value per 
capita, equalized value, per capita in the affected age groups or 
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equalized value per vucational student being educated. It is difficult 
to argue with any uf the^'e meiisures as they are convenient to cal- 
culate and mu.st local revenue duliars for vocational education are 
fcoJlected on a pruperty tax base. As a measure of wealth, however, 
the property tax is open to criticism. Numerous studies have shown 
that adjusted gross income per capita or per student 'are more re- 
liable measures of a local district's wealth or ability to pay. Tli^se 
measures could be available if the Wisconsin State Income Ti^x 
Division would include a section on state tax forms for reporting 
an individual's vocational district ^md or school district. It is tinre 
for a more reliable measure of wealth to b^ used as a basis for th^ 
allocation of state and Federal funds. Encouraging the State J^- 
come Tax Division to provide the above information, without invad- 
ing the privacy of axiy single person's financial situation, would be 
a worthwhile step in the right direction. 

Although Part B of the Vocational Education amendments of 
1968 constitutes the largest portion of funds ($6,327,757 out of 
$7,490,143 for Wisconsin), there are other pertinent parts in the 
Act and these are illustrated in Table 6.2 along with the dollars 
Wisconsin received for fiscal year 1970. The Federal stipulations 
for Parts C, D, E, F, G, and H are similar to those for Part B, 
although not as comprehensive or specific. However, a few other 
Federal regulations are worthj^ of note, ^ 

A. The Commissioner of Education may use up to 50 percent of 
Part D ^ Exemplary funds allocated in this part to directly 
aid exemplary programs in a state. The State Board is 
authorized to use the remaining 50 percent for local exem- 
plary programs. In fiscal year 1970, Wisconsin received 
from funds allocated by the Commissioner, $160,509 for 
exemplary programs. The State Board, through its'" 50 per- 
cent formula provision, received $126,152 to spend for exem- 
plary projects in local districts. Wisconsin is to be com- 
. mended for meritoriously receiving more than its share for 
projects from the 50 percent distributed by the Commis- 
sioner. 

B. At least one-third of the Federal funds made available undef 
P-art F — Consumer and Homemaking Eduction, shall be 
used in economically depressed areas or ar^as with high 
rates of unemployment. The data reported in Table 6.2 
would seem to substantiate that Wisconsin is meeting this 
requirement of the Act. 

C. In Part H — Work Study Programs, §,tudents may not work 
more than 15 hours a week during weeks in which classes 
are in session. The student is also litnited to earning $45 a 
month or $350 during. any academic year unless a student is^ 
not within reasonable commuting distance of work, in which 
case he may earn a maximum of $60 a week or $500' during 
the academic year. Limitations of this nature restrict the 
work of local vocational coordinators. 

A study of Table 6,2 would seem to indicate that the percentage 
guidelines set by the Act concerning disadvantaged, handicapped, 
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depressed areas, and the like, are being observed under the state 
allocation#sy.steni. Under Part B — Basic Programs, the total funds 
for Wisconsin are dihtributed in the following categories. These i^re 
total funds for both secondary and post-secondary piHjgrams: 

A. Disadvantaged % 949,164 

B. Handicapped 632,775 

C. Regular (Unsi:fecifie(]) 4,745,818 

1. Administration 425,000 ^ 

2. Apprenticeship * 300,000 

3. Extension - 310,000 

4. Construction 1,309,046 

5. Equipment ' 583,619 

The Act stipulates that at least 15'percent of Part B funds must 
be used for post-secondary vocational programs. This stipulation 
appears to be satisfied by adding ^he amounts under sections 1, 2, 
and 4 included in regular programs above. 

The points used to rate project proposals for these parts of the 
1968 amendments are distributed as follows: 
I. Manpower Needs — 30 points 
II. Vocational^ Needs — 15 points 
IIL Excess Costs — 15 points 
IV. Ability to Pay — 20 points 
V. Additional Considerations — 20 points 

A. Economically Depressed Areas — 5 

B. High Dropout Areas — 5 

C. Demonstration Projects — 10 

Total Possible Points — 100 
' TABLE 6.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1970 AS PROVIDED UNDER THE 1968 VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 



State Total Post 

Secondary Secondary 



Program 


Amt 


% 


Amt. 


% 


Amt. 


% 


Part B-Basic 


6.327.757 


84.48 


3.903.871 


61 .69 


2,423.886 


38.31 


Regular 


4,745,818 


(75.00) 


2,927,665 


61.69 


1,818,153 


38.31 


Disadvantaged 


949.164 


(15.00) 


585,724 


61.71 


363,440 


38 29 


Handicapped 


632,775 


(10.00) 


390.482 


61.71 


242.293 


38.29 


Part C-Research 


15.913 


.21 


15,913 


100.00 




0 


Part D— Exemplary 


126.152 


1.68 


78.193 


61.98 


47,959 


38.02 


Part E— Residential 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Part F— Consumer & 










/ ° . 




Homemakmg 


308,406 


4J2 


190,237 


61.68 


118,169 


38.32 


Regular 


205,614 


(66.67) 


126,831 


61 .68 


78,763 


38.32 


Disadvantaged ' ^ 


102,792 


(33.33V 63,406 


61.68 


39,386 


38.32 


Part Cooperative 


273,356 


3.65 V 0 


0 


273,356 ^ 


100.00 


Part H -Work Study 


68,951 


1.19 


88,951 


100.00 


0 


0 


f02B Special Needs 


349,608 


4.67 


21 5.967 


61.77 


133,641 


38.23 


STATE TOTAL 


7.490,143 


100.00 


4,493.132 


59.99 


2,997.011 


' 40.10 



^For each part the percent reported is the percent of the state total. For sub-parts the 
percent figure shown is the percent of that part. 

^The'^ percents reported in this column represent the percent the amount »s of the total m 
the left column. 
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This eating jorm and system shoud be constantly evaluated and 
revised where nicessary. The relative distribution of points in cate- 
gories are policy decisions and need careful study. For example, the 
importance of excess costs compared with Vocational needs might 
be questioned. Are they both equivalent and both equally* important 
as the \v^ighting scale indicates? Ability to pay only constitutes 20 
percent of the weight for i:ating a project but this State has both 
high school districts and post-s,econdary districts which vary more 
than 20 percent in their wealth or ability to support programs. 
These are questions which periodically must be asked to ensure 
that proper techniques are being used to rate project proposals. 

The distribution of funds (for Parts B, D, and F of the 1968 
Amendments) to local education agencies is shown in Table 6.3. The 
purpose is not to dispute or challenge these distributions but only to 
present the data. The figures shown 'indicate the project funds 
approved on the basis of anticipated Federal dollars. There may 
have been recent adjustments in these amounts, since the aatual 
Federal allocations were only recently deterrriined. Notificjition to 
local districts that th^ese projects and funds were approved was 
made in February 1970. 

The percent of total local costs funded in Part B — Regular Proj- 
ects ranged from 30 to 100 percent with the most frequent funding 
level- used between 40 and 45 Percent. For Part B — Disadvantaged 
and Handicapped Projects, tha funding level was set at 100 perceYit 
for all approved projects. Pa|t D — Exemplary Projects approved 
were to be funded at between 50 and 85. percent of total project cost 
with the most common funding level set at 60 percent. Approved 
projects for Part^F — Consumer and Homemaking — -Regular and 
Disadvantaged Programs, were all funded at 100 percent of cost. 

The grant awards to local districts reported in Table 6.3 were 
those granted in February 1970.-; They may vary as a result of 
changes in Federal funds, but.they are close approximations. The 
percentage figures are reported to give some indication as to the 
relative funds received by local educational districts. The percent- 
ages representing the total funds distributed to districts for Parts 
B, D, and F of the 1968 amendment^ aj-e shown in the far right 
column. It is interesting to note that District No. 9, Milwaukee, 
received abc^ut 43 percent of the total' funds allotted, whereas Dis- 
trict No. 5 received one-half percent of the total funds. The range 
is quite diverse,, but this may be as it is^ intended. Obviousy Milwau- 
kee has great needs and is a very.heavily populated area. It should 
be* remembered that these funds are distributed on a project ap- 
proval basis and each project is considered al^ng with a number of ^ 
variables including vocational needs, local efflort, local wealth and 
, project uniqueness. ! ^ 

nAnother analysis was done in which th6 proportion of each dis- 
trict's share was compared with a district's proportion of the total 
State population. These data are reported in Table 6.4. Extreme 
caution should be observed in intei^preting th,&se results. The popu- 
lation figures are rough approximations, as local district boundaries 
are not coterminous with county lines. Estimates had to be mado 
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on the proportion of a county's popuation that lives in the respec- 
tive' vocational districts. ' 

The data in Table 6.4 reveal that those districts which receive 
proportionately more project funds than their population were dis- 
tricts 3 and 9. Those districts that received proportionately less 
were districts 5, 7, 8, and 13. The other districts received approxi- 
mately the same share of the totaj funds as the district population 
bears to the total State population. 

TABLE 6.4 

PERCENTAGE SHARE OF POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE 
SHARE OF FEDERAL GRANTS DISTRIBUTED IN LOCAL DISTRICTS 
UNDER PARTS B, D, AND F OF THE 1968 AMENDMENTS 



^VTAE 


Estimated^ 


% 


Amount ^ 


% 


District 


Population 


Population 


Distributed 


Distributed 


1 


190.501 


4.32 


$ 85.030 


4.64 


2' 


185.418 


. 4.20 


94.282 


5 14 


3 


1 1 3.526 


2 57 


« 87.121 


4-7^ 


4 


437.764 


9.93 


130.743 


7 13 


5 


148.385 


3.36 


9.157 


,50 


6 


178.360 


4.04 - ' 


80.407 


4.39 


7 


171,218 


3.88 


30.136 


1 64 


8 


228.052 


5.17 


15.182 


,82 


9 


1,114.391 


25.28 


800.759 


.43.72 


10 


271 .363 


5.02 


87.160 


4.75 


11 


186.184 ' 


4.22 


59.986 


* 3.27 


12 


331.364 


7.51 


139.377 


r.6t X 


13 


314.328 


7.13 


45.450 


24a 
1,06 


14 ' 


131.009 


2.97 


19.423 • 


15 


174.212 


3.95 


46.253 


2.52 


16 


• 53.739 


1.21 


13.743 


75 


17 


136.297 


3.09 


57.778 


3.15 


18 


91.131 


2.06 


29.257 


1 59 




4.407.242 


100.00 


1 .831 .244 


100.00 



^Popuiation estimates taken fror^. Bureau of the Censos, PreUmmary County Population 
Estimates. 1970". 

^The amounts distributed to independent vocational programs ^re added to the total of 
the district m which they are located ' . , 



No district should be discriminated against because of inability 
to generate the number or quality of project proposals due fo insuf- 
ficient personnel or orther organizational features. Thus, it is in- 
cumbent on the State Board and State office personnel to see that 
proper assistance and material are available to local district per- 
sonnel so they may generate project proposals for programs where 
there is a need. Studies in some states on the funding of Federal 
ESEA projects haye indicated thatspnall and low to medium wealth 
districts were not receiviqtgJh^H^-f^ir share of the funds because of 
the inability of these schooToistricts to release personnel to write 
project proposals. - « 

COKSTRUCTION FUNDS 

Approximately $1,309,000 in construction money was n\;ade 
available to Wisconsin under the 1968 Act— Part B- regular pro- 
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grams. According to the State Plan these funds are allocated" to 
local districts using the following criteria and weighting system. 



30 percent 
20 percent 
20 percent 
10 percent 
20 percent 



A. Manpower Needs 

B. Ability to Pay* 

C. Student Station Utilization 

D. VTA enrollment 

E. Local Tax Effort 

Thie reader must recognize that this is hardly enough money to 
me^t the growing state vocational program building needs. Local 
districts are also saddled with mi^l rate limitations which restrict 
extensive building programs. The St^te Bo^rd should encourage 
more State funds for this purpose. 

The criteria and weighting system used in the selection of con- 
struction projects seems reasonable. The State Board and Stat3 
Office Staff are facing the problem of too little funds and too great 
a need, an unenviable dilemma confronting many governmental 
agencies. 

Anticipated R^vtnues v 
In Table 6.5 are reported the anticipated revenues for the Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
The total requested for the 1969-70 school year was $20,990,900 
which was about $2.6 million more than the State Board received 
The figure for 1970-71 was approximately $2.7 million less than 
requested. Federal dollars anticipated may not equal receipts. Table 

^6.o figures are only estimates and the Congress of late has been 
notorious for falling behind schedule in funding. Late funding is- 
extremely disconcerting for those in state and local offices who de^ 
pend o^ Federal money. A few local districts affected by Federal 
appropriations have had tq borrow on a short term basis because 

JS^l^ated revem^ 

and is inexcusable in light of the present burdens on theMocal prop- 
erty taxpayer. Efforts should be made to pressure Congress into 
passing appropriations bills earlier. ' 



TABLE 6.5 

ANTICIPATED REVENUES FOR' WISCONSIN BOARD FOR VIAE 



Program or Source 



1969-70 



General Program Operations 

Student Aids 

Indian Scholarships 

Fire Schools 
State Aid for VTAE 

Text Materials 
Federal Aid for VTA^ 
-Other 

IP"^^^ ALL SOURCES^^ 

Tptal General Purp6se from State 
'TbXzX Federal Revenue 
Other 



Source: 19^ Senate Bill 9^ 
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416.000 
273.100 
37.500 
59,500 
8.763.800 
2.000 
8.802.0QP 
2.000 

18^3.900 

9.549.900 
8.«02,000 
2.000 



1970-71 

S 428.600 
293.100 
37.500 
60.800 
10.633.900 
2.000 
8.796.800 
> 2.000 



20.252.700 



1 1 .453^00 
8,796^ 
2.000 
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Procedures and analysis of the Distribution 

OF State Dollars ^ 
The data presented in Table 6.6 give some indication of the rela-C 
tive magnitude and emphasis of the various vocational education y 
programs in opeiktion in the State of Wisconsin. For example, it \ 
may be noted th4t the Associate Degree Program is a major em- 
phai^is in total hour.^ of attendance and in.structional salaries, con- 
* suming around 33 percent of the total attendance hours and sal- 
* aries. The one-year vocational program ranks second in total em- 
phasis, consumjiig^^ound 21 percent of the total attendance hours 
and instructi<5nal salaries; two-year vocational, 7.5 percent; college 
transfer, 6, percent; part-time preparatory, 6 percent; and appren- 
ticeship, 5 percent. 

^ In addition to the relative emphasis placed on each program, 
another comparison is possible in Table 6.6. The association of 
attendance hours and salaries for specific programs may be anal- 
yzed. For example, when the percent of attendance hours is com- 
pared with the percent of instructional salaries for college transfer 
programs a .small discrepancy may be noted. Percent of hows is 
greater than percent of salaries which would seem to indicate that 
relative to the total, instructional costs are not as great as in other 
programs. . The opposite conclusion^^ns^^-be reached comparing, 
hours and instructional costs of the Apprenticeship Program. The 
reader is advised not to infer too broadly when making such com- 
parisons, for the differences are small and these are not dollar per 
* student contrasts. 

\yith the data taken from local district annual reports, the State 
Board Finance and Accounting Division tabulated and summarized 
these data as showji in Table 6.6. The percent figure used to calcu- 
late state average cost per fuJl-time program is the average of the 
....... pmientage. of total aided attendance program hours that are full- 
time post-high school attendance hours and the percentage of total 
aided salaries for aided programs that are lull time post-high school 
salaries. The ^preceding sentence may be illustrated with actual 
figures: * . - 

Total Attendance Hours for Full-time . ^ 

.Eost-High School Programs = 11,8^,P62 = .7159 

Total Attendance Hours for 16,513,952 
Aided Programs 

Total Aided Salaries for FuU-Time 

Post-High School Programs , = $11,000,597 = .7347 

Total Salaries for AiSed ^ 14,972,849 

Programs 

.7347 + .7159 = .7253 or 72,53% 

2 

According to the state vocational plan, the calculation of state, 
aids must use as a base the state averagt instructional costs for 
full-time programs. The full-time programs recognized in Wiscon- 
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sin include associate degree, one and two-year vocational diploma, 
college transfer, and apprenticeship programs. The total cost of all 
programs reported by local districts was $36,771,435 for 1968-69. 
Xtiat portion of this total which would be the cost of all full-time 
post-high school vocational programs is calculated as follows: 
36,771,435 x .7253 = $26,670,322 
The next step in the calculation of state average costs of full- 
time post-high school program.s is thu computation of full-time 
equivalent students in these programs. ^ In the following table is 
presented a summar>^ of ful^jtime equivalent students in each local 
district for full-time post-high school programs. ^ 

With the data for the total full-time equivalent students avail- 
able, it is now possible to calculate the average cost per FTE in 
full-time post-high school programs. 

Total Costs of FTPHS Programs = $26,670,322 

_^ _ ^ _ ^ _ y 

Total PTE's iij; FTPHS Programs - ' 21,214 f 

= $1,257,19 

The result of the above computation, $1,237,19, is the basis for the 
calculation of all state aids. The present state plan calls^ for aided 
programs to receive 33 percent state aid for each FTE. 

,33 X $1,257.19 = $414.87 
Barring any changes in calolilation or data, all full-time aidable 
programs in Wiscon^n will receive $414.87 per FTE in 1969-70. 

Full-time equivalent students are calculated differently for some 
progra ms but the basic FTE is a student enrolled during a base 
"week foTTD"c"redits~Tso'mewhat equivalent^o hours). ~ ~ 

Part-time aidable programs are funded in much the same way, 
but by using different figures. Total contact hours for part-time 
programs are divided by 620 to determine the number of FTE*s. 
Part-time programs are aided at 50 percent of the a-id given for 
full-time programs. ' - 

.50 X .33 X $1,257.19 = $207.44 FTE jf^^i^^' 
The procedures followed for determining 'state aid to local voca- 
tional districts could be challenged if one is of the belief that the 
wrong base is used. The use of full-time post-high school costs of 
those programs previously reiterated could be qliestioned^on the 
basis that the base programs used do not constitute airational voca- 
tional program or that the program base sttould b^ rnore narrow or 
be muie inclusive. Such challenge! are^not considerations to be 
made in this report. They are a logical topic for debate at the 
policy-making table. The Advisory Council and State Board are the ^ 
bodfe,^ to^raise these questions. The 33 percent aidable figure can 
be changed, but only by a larger appropriation from the state and 
by more tax dollar^s. If the State Board and the State Office of 
Vocational Technical Education ,4Delieve c^iat the percentage aid 
should be increased, then a proper case with proper documentation 
will haver to be made in the committee hearings an^ the fialU^f the 
State Legislature. Vocational education jn Wisconsin is more Tm- 

_ ^See Appendix 6.1 jor an explanation of the "minimum of ten rule'' 

m the calculation of PTE's. ^ ^ \ 



portal^ than the dollar emphasis it has been given in recent years — 
more important than some other programs where tax dollars have 
been spent. Hopefully, increased emphasis can be placed on the 
case for vocational programs in the next biennium, and the accord 
given this important educational activity in the State will be finan- 
cially more rewarding. 

TABLE 6.7 

FULL-TIME POST-HIGH SCHOOL FTE STUDENTS 
IN LOCAL DISTRICTS 



Full-Time Post- 
High School PTE's Total Full Time 



Other than Apprentice Post-High School 

Apprenticeship Program FTE 



Locdtion 


r 1 C 


To 


r 1 c 


% 


FTE 


% 


Disf. No. 1 


1,152 


5.73 


38 


« * 3.33 


1.190 


5.60 


Dist. No. 2 


972 


4.84 


28 


2.45 


1.000 


4.71 


Dist. No. 3 


128 ' 


.63 


3 


!26 


'l31 


61 


Dist. No. 4 


2.896 


14.42 


98 


8.60 


2.994 


14.11 


Dist. No. 5 


329 


1.63 


44 


3.86 


373 


1.75 


Dist. No. 6 


1.386 


6.90 


20 > 


. 1.75 


1.406 . 


6.62 


Dist No. 7 


511 


2.54 • 


66 


^ 5.79 


577 


2.71 


Dist. No. 8 


681 


3.39 


53 


4.65 


734 


3.45 


Dist. No. 9 


6.856 


34.15 


353 


^.99 


7.209 


33.98 


Dist. No, 10 


539 


2.68 


7P 


6.14 


609 


2:87 


Dist. No. 1 1 


675 


3.36 


62 


5,44 


737 


3.47 


Dist. No. 12 ^ 


895 


4.45 


93 


8.16 


988 


4.65- 


Dist No. 13 ' 


922 


4.59 


38 


3.33 


960 


4.52 


Dist. No. 14 


243 


1.21 


29 


2.54 


272 


1.28 


Dist. No. 15 


927 


4.61 


22 


1.93 


949 


4.47 


Dtst. No. 16 


70 


.34 


9 


.79 


79 


.37 


Dist. No. 17 


703 


3.50 


8 


.70 


711 


3.35 


Dist. No. 18 




0 


7 


.61 


7 


.03 


Cudahy 




0 


10 


.87 


10 


.04 


Port. Wash.' 


11 


.■05 


3 


.26 


14 


.06 


S. Milfvaukee 


7 


.03 


17 


1.49 


24 


.11 


Stevens Point - 


157 


78 


15 


1.31 


172 


.81 


West Allis 


16 


1 ,07 


52 


4.56 


68 


.32 



TOTAL 20.075 100.00 1.139 100.00 21.214 100.00 

Other State Board Controlled Expenditures and Programs 
Manpower Development and Training 

The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1963 made 
approximately $1,983,839 available \o ,the State of Wisconsin in 
fiscal year 1970. These funds were distributed as follows: 
State Direction and Supervision ? 114^585 

Institutional Training ) 1,710,725 
On-the-Job Training / - 79,243 

Regional Area Redevelopment 7&,281 



TOTAL 11,983,834 
The sole source of these funds is the Federal government with no 
matching provision required at either the State or local level. These 
funds may be used at the public post-secpndary level and/'or at ap- 
proved private post-secondary schools. The funds are allocated by 
projects which must be approved at the Federal level. Thie state 
office serves a$ an intermediary agency, collecting and -making 
recommendations on certain projects. 
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Adult Basic Education 

Approximately $600,765 was made available to Wisconsin for 
Adult Basic Education programs for fiscal year 1970, Federal pro- 
visions require that total funds for Adult Basic Education be 90 
percent Federal, 10 percent state and local. Again, these funds are 
approved for distribution within the state on a project basis.^ The 
basic criteria and procedures followed for the selection of projects 
is much the same as for the 1968 Act projects except that the need 
basis is different. All projects are submitted through the state office 
•to a special state agency for approval. The State Board office ac- 
counts for the funds but project approval control rests with another 
special state agency. 

Highway Safety Programs 

Another source of Federal funds is for Highway Safety Pro- 
grams. Ap'proximately $126,900 were distributed in the following 
two categories: 

Public Education Supervision . $ 21,600 



These monies must be matched by state and local dollars. The proj- 
ect is again the basis for selection and approval of funds. The 
$105,300 for Police Traffic Service was divided among Districts 1, 
2, 10, 12; and 15 for fiscal year 1970. 

Other Programs 

In fiscal year 1970 the state also distributed $273,100 for Stu- 
dent Aids, $37,300 for Technical Training Scholarships for Indians, 
and $5*9,500 for Fire Schools, Since these funds constitute minor 
appropriations, an inclusion of the criteria and methods used to 
^istnButeHhem was not deemed necessary. Any in-depth study, 
however, should review the grant procedures, particularly the Stu- 
dent Aids Program. 

The above\discussed programs are in existence to identify an3 
meet some specl«Jj3ied. The Manpower Development and Training 
Program was instituted to assist unemployed youth and adults 
through full-time post-secondary vocational and technical pro- 
grams. The highway Safety Programs and the Adult Basic Edu- 
catiop Programs were instituted to meet and solve sQme need or 
deficiency. 

Each program and the allocation of funds within programs 
should be evaluated periodically to determine if the funds are, in 
fact, meeting these special needs. In addition, the allocation process 
should be reviewed each year to determine if the funds are being 
placed in programs with the greatest need and where they will be 
most effective. 



The allocation of Federal Vocational dollars to the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction f6r,,tl^ purpose of educat- 
ing and training students in K-12 public schools is a rather unique 
proce^'ss. Each year data are prepared to determine the percent of 
Federal dollars that should be allotted to secondary vocational pro- 



Police TraflSc Service 



$105,300 



Secondary Vocational Education 
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grams. The percentage arrived at is base a on the number in certain 
age groups of a state's citizenry. The b^sis for the allotment is 
adopted from Sec. 103 of the Vocational Educ.iCion Amendments of 
1968. The following procedure is used: 

Conversion 

Age Group Percentage to 100 Percent 

15-19 - 50 58.82 

20-24' 50 23.53 

25-65 15 17.65 



85 100.00 



Allocation of Age Group 15-19 
Based on Births in 1951-1955 



Age 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 



Births 


Infant 


Population Basis 




Deaths 


for Computation 


^Percentage 


87,819 


2,182 


85,637 


19.53 


88,941 


2,160 


86,871 


19.79 


88,408 


2,069 


= 86,339 


19.69 


91,570 


2,002 


89,568 


20.43 


92,333 


- ^ 2,175 


90,158 


20.56 


449,071 


10,588 


438,483 


100.00 



Assimptions 

19 year old group is post-secondary (19.53%). 

18 year old group is divided into 66.7% post-secondary and 
33.3% secondary (19.797r x 66.7^; = 13.20). 

Cpinputation 

A. The total percentage of the age group 15-19 less the percent- 
age attributable to post-secondary equals the percentage 
attributable to secondary. 

B. The percentage attributable to secondary multiplied times 
the percentage of the total attributable to age group 15-19 
equals the secondary percentage of the total Federal funds 
available. 

1. 100% -(19.53% + 13.20%) =67.27^r 

2. 67.27^; X 58.32% =^ 39.57% or4.0"; the percentage of 
Federal 1968 funds available for secondary, school voca- 

^tional programs. 
The 40 percent figure calculated represented approximately 
$2,997,001 in secondary funds of a total of $7,490,143 Federal dol- 
lars received by the state for 1969-70 school year or fiscal year 
1970. These funds were designated to be used in the following pro- 
grams and in the following amounts: 

I. Basic Grants (Part B) $2,423,886 

A. Disadvantaged 363,440 

B. Handicapped 242.293 

C. Regular Programs (unspecified) 1,818.153 
II. Consumer and Homemaking 

Education (Part F) 118,169 
A. EMsadvantaged 39,386 
B: Regular (unspecified) 78,783 

III. Cooperative Education (Part G) 273,356 

IV. Exemplary (Part D> - 47,959 
V. Research (Part C) 0 
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VI. Residential (Part E) 0 
VII. Work Study (Part H) 0 
VIII. Special Needs (102B) 133,641 

State DPI Total $2,997,011 
It can be noted in Table 6.2 that the State DPFs share of Fed- 
eral funds varies in each category from 0 percent to 100 percent of 
all Federal funds for these catej^ories, but that the total DPI alloca- 
tion approximates the 40 percent figure, calculated by the age- 
incidence formula. 

State DPI. Allocation to Local Education Agencies 
The staff of the State Department of Public Instruction allocates 
the available Federal dollars received from the State Board office 
to local education agencies (LEA) on a project basis. Each LEA 
submits project proposals for each category for which funds are 
available. LEA's may submit any number of proposals under each 
category of the 1968 Federal Act. The staff of the DPI then deter- 
mines the percentage of each project to be fundedand the amount 
of money a given project will receive. ^^^^^ 

The criteria for funding LEA projects are set forth in the voca- 
tional guidelines established each year for vocational programs.- 
A point system is, used with a possible total score of 100 points. 
The point distribution is made a,s follows: 

I. Manpower needs — weight: 6 ' Points possible — 30 

A. Severe — 5 

B. Mild— 3 

C. None— 0 

' 11. Vocational needs — weight: 3 Points possible — 15 

A. Special target groups — 5 , • 

B. Regular groups — 3 

III. Excess costs— weight: 3 Points possible — 15 

A. Unusual, high costs— ^5 

B. Normal— 3 

IV. Relative ability to pay— weight: 4 Points possible— 20 * 

A. Median or bfeloW median valuation — 5 

B. Above ^median valuation — 3 

V. Additional points Points possible— 5 

A. Economically depressed Points possible — 5 

B. High dropout areas Points possible— 10 

C. Demonstration or pilot projects 

TbTAL POINTS POSSIBLE— 100 
In each category of the above scale points are determined. and 
multiplied by the weight to obtain the points for each section. 

With the use of the scale iterated abbve, it is necessary that the 
state gather and retain accurate information and data relative to 
state manpower needs, state-vocational needs, excess costs, current 
district property valuations, economically depressed areas, and high 
dropout and unemployment areas. The accuracy of information is 
necessary if the above scale is to retain any semblance of reliability 
or validity. Contiguous with the foregoing statement is the fact 
that the State DPI is not equipped ti> gather or retain all of the nec- 



^See Appendix 6.2 for priorities on expenditures for allocating State 
DPI fun^. ' ^ 
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essary information alluded to. Therefore, it should be incumbent 
on the §tate VTAE ofiice to assist in compiling such data as are 
necessary for the proper implementation of secondary vocational 
programs. In particular the VTAE office can assist and cooperate 
with the DPI in gathering data and information concerning man- 
power needs, vocational needs, economically depressed areas, and 
high unemployment areas. • 

The use of a project evaluation system described above is time 
consuming and tediou^' The State DPI office should be equipped 
and adequately staffed to handle the planning and evaluating func- 
tion inherent in such a- system. 

There also is the possibility that the evaluation process, includ- 
ing the instrument used,,'^s in need of revision. Both state depart- 
ments should carry on d[ial6gu^ concerning the use of the instru- 
ment and the need for pQfysible revision. 

Also the question ni^'y *be raised as to^ whether the project 
method is the most app^pprtate means for distributing secondary 
vocational funds. One ^ the inherent problems with the project 
method is that it is difficult for local school districts to plan for 
these funds on any consistent year to year basis. Projects and 
funds may rise or fall each year depending on whether certain proj- 
ects are funded. An additional problem with the project method of 
allocating funds was digcussed in an earlier section of this chapter. 
; Bias may be introduced .in the analysis of projects when rating 
' forms are used. Often tRe rater or raters are not aware that they 
I are ^inderrating or overrating a project. To eliminate the possi- 
bility of bias, the rating pr6ces^ should be done independently and 
jwith as many exnert raters as are possible. 

Another probfem with the rating process has already been al- 
luded to, that of the many rnan hours and efforts required to rate 
all of the project proposals. There isn*t much that can be done to 
reduce the effort necessary to* rate projects accurately. The figures 
Circulated may be derived by using data processing or computer 
facilities, but this will not reduce the time f^fctor significantly ^nd 
may even be inefficient depending upon the number of projects and 
number of raters used. Again, however, the alternatives to the 
project method may not be viable and effective. It would be difficult 
to increase the degree of individual attention given to local needs, 
local ability and local effort that the project method provides. This 
does not preclude a statement made earlier to the effect that the 
rating form should be constantly analyzed and evaluated for pos- 
sible revision, 

In Table 6,8 may be seen another breakdown of how the State 
DPI allocated the available funds to local education agencies on the 
project basis. The reader is cautioned against attempting to read 
these categories as discrete areas. For example, the disadvantaged 
funds are used in most of th^ pfdgram areas but are accounted for 
separately because of a Federal requirement. 

The column at the left represents the total, cost of the approved 
projects. The next column contains the Federal funds the State 
DPI has approved for each ^program area. None of these dollar 
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amounts contain any state funds. The balance between F.ederal 
funds and total project costs are collected at the local level: ^The 
column at the right reptesents the percentage of total project cbsts 
supported by Federal funds for each program area. 

At the secondary school level each local district that requests 
Federal funds must file a long-range plan for vocational education. 
All projects approved for funding by the DepartmenflDf Public In- 
struction program admini&tratur must be summarized and reported 
to the State Board of VTAJE for ratification. 

TABLE 6.8 

TOTAL FUNDS AND FEDERAL FUNDS APPROVED 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS, 1969-70 



Program 


Total Project 


Federal Funds 


% 


Area 


Costs Approved 


Approved 


Federal 


Consumer and Homemaking Education 


$ 134,000 


$ 82,500 


61 


Capstone and/or Exemplary 


^ 94,000 


70,500 


75 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling 


382,800 


1S5,500 


41 


Vocational Agriculture 


1,182,000 


434,500 


37 


Distributive Education 


405,350 


158,000 


39 


Business Education 


1 ,61 5,000 


564,000 


35 


Trade and Industrial 


1,400,000 


495,500 


35 


Local Vocational Education , 








Coordination 


612,000 


251,200 


41 


Wage Earning Home Economics , 


76,800 


30,500 


40 


Misc. • In-Service, Workshop, etc 


130,000 


65,000 • 


50 


Disadvantaged 


178,700 


178,700 


-100 


Disadvantaged 


500,000 


267,400 


53 


Disadvantaged 


431,700 


270,800 


63 


Disadvantaged 


218,400 


131,000 


60 


TOTAL 




$2,997,001 





Source State DPI Office 



^These funds were for a special grant under the 1968 Act, Part 102b and separate from Part 
B funds. . 

Disadvantaged on-the-job funds which meet the 1 5 percent requirement, 

^Disadvantaged co-op programs for on-the-job and in-the-classroom programs. 

^The sum of this column will not total this amount because of overlapping categories 

One rather discouraging finding with respect to the distribution 
of funds to local secondary schools was that dollars used to support 
these programs are deducted from operational costs for purposes of 
calculating gerleral state elementary and secondary school support. 
One of the bases used for the calculation of general state support is 
operatiojial expenditure per student; the higher expenditul-e per 
stud^t the more state support a school will receive. Since vocation- 
al funds are deducted from the calculation of total operational ex- 
penditures, the per pupil costs drop and state support is reduced. 
One of the criteria used to select projects for secondary schools is 
their ability to pay for vocational programs. The less wealth a dis- 
trict has the greater chance that district's project has of being 
funded. In turn, if the district is poor, project money is deducted 
from operational costs which realizes le^s general state aid and 
therefore the process cancels, put any assistance the vocational 
funds might provjde. The possibility also exists that the deduction- 
f rom-costs process runs contrary to the 1968 Act*s guidelines. One 
f 
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stipulation under Section 123-11 is th;it Federal funds will be used 
to supplement state and lucal funds. Under the present system 
these funds are u.sed as a substitute fur other funds, not as a sup- 
plement. Therefore, a poor district derives little, if iuiy, net finan- 
cial benefit from Federal vocational education funds.. 

Financial Aids kor VTAE Students 
Student financial aids fur those in pust-secundary \\'isounsin pro- 
grams Cume in many furms. State tiupport programs, fur example, 
include Tuition Grants, Honor Scholarships, Leadership and Need 
Grants, Direct State Loans, Indian Scholarship.s, Teacher Scholar- 
ships, and Vocational Rehabilitation Grants. Federal programs 
include National Defense L»ans, Work Study Grants, Educational 
Opportunity Grants, and others. Institutional support programs 
include self-help loans and emplo>:ment as well as grants and 
scholarships. 

^ ^ ' TABLE 6.9 

AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF STUDENT AID DISTRIBUTED 
TO POST-SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1969-70 BY SOURCE"^ 

State support is bemg allocated as follows ^ 

Amount 

^ System^ (in t housands) % 

UW $ 3,729 21 9 

WSU 7,866 46 3 

Private 4,475 26 4 

VTA 787 4.6 

Nursing 123 7 

TOTAL $16,980 

Federal support is being allocated as follows 

Amount 

System (in thousands) % 

UW S 4,896 32.3 

WSU 6,668 44.0 

Private 2,868 18.9 

VTA 597 3.9 ^ 

Nursing 112 .7 

TOTAL $15,141 

Institutional support is being allocated as follows 

Amount 

System _ (in thousands) % 

UW . • S 2,592 28 8 

WSU 2,069 22.9 

Private 4,005 44.4 

VTA 286 3.2 

Nursing 65 *" \ .1 

TOTAL $ 9,017 



Almost all student aid programs experienced an absolute in- 
crease in dollars awarded over the past fki^^years. Total assistance 

^Richard H. Johnston, **Five Year Survey on Student Financial Aid 
Resources iVi Wisconsin, 1965-1970'*. ^(Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Higher Educational Aids Board), Research Report, April 1970. 

^/6id, p. 15. 
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for Wisconsin stmlent aids increased from $9.6 million in 1965-66 
to $-11 million in 1969-70.' In terms of the three major sources; 
state support increased from $2.6 million to $17 million; Federal 
support increased from $4.3 million to $15.1 million; and institu- 
tional support increased from $2.7 million to $9.0 million over the 
fne-year period. State sjjonsored >tudent aid has become relatively 
more important than other sources, increasing from 27 percent of 
all aid awardedui 1965-66 to 41 percent in 1969-70. There has-been 
a correSpihidinK d^rease in the rclati\o impact orsbia]Ja--Federal and 
Institutional aid, iN^, Federal support has declined from 45 percent 
in 1965-66 \o 37 pei-Vent in 1969-70, while institutional support has 
also expep^i^^ a pf^rcentage decrease from 28 percent of all aid in 
1965-66/10 M percent in 1969-70. 

TheV^otM aid distributed to students in vocational schools in- 
creased from $298,000 in 1965-66 to an e^itimated $1.67 million in 
1969-70. During the same period, total enrollments in the one and 
two-year vocational, two-year associate degree and college transfer 
pro^mims approximately doubled. Federal support to vocational 
stuclTnb^ncreased from $207,000 in 1965-66 to $597,000 fn 1969-70. 
The greau^HJncrease occurred in the 1969-70 academic year as a 
result of inc-nfasinK eligibility for Work Study and Educational 
Oppoi'tunity (/rant funds. 

TABLE 6.10 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS IN 
WISCONSIN POST-SECONDARY SYSTEMS 
RECEIVING AID IN 1969-70 









Unduplicated 








Enrollment 


Number Aided 


% 




System 


, # 


% of 




% 


, Of Students 


% 




Total 


Of Total 




Aided 


Of Aid 




iU 


^ (2) 


(3) 


(4) 




Distributed 


UW 


52.173 


30 


13,830 


27 


' 27 


V 27 3^ 


wsu 


58,841 


33 


23,052 


46 


39 


) 40 4 • / 


Private 


32,385 


19 


9,536 ' 


19 


29 


/ 27 6 [ 


VTA 


28,780 


16 


3,693 


7 


13 




Nursmg 


1,535 




\ 444 


1 


29 


7\^ 



The data in Table ^.10\llustiate that Vocational-Technical Dis-^ 
tricts enrolled 16 percent of ^typost^^rJ^^^ students, were aid- 
ing 13 per-cent of all vocationflTstudents aiyl were receiving^. 1 per- 
cent of all funds available in 1969-70. M the 1969-70 school year 
7 percent of all unduplicated post-secondary vocational students 
were recei\ing assistance. It is apparent that vocational teclyiical 
school students have not fared as w^l as other students in post- 
secondary programs. If the availability of financial aid determines 
whether a person without personal funds can receive vocational 
training, then the lack of such aid becomes a barrier to his educa- ' 
tion. If only one out of eight vocational students receives financial 
support compared with out out of four for all post-high school stu-. 



-'Ibid, p. 18. 
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dents and the vocational ^tudent receives $58 (on the average), then 
it seems a reasonable as^sumption that for many this "barrier" to 
VQcational education exists. 

JFrom a state and national viev> point, the economic desirability 
"dfallo'canng'more' economic 'resources-^uantitativelj" aTTd"l)ropoT- 
tionately — for providing profes.sional training than for providing 
vocational training is indeed subject to question. 

Efforts should be made.on the part of those who have the respon- 
sibility to investigate the student aid situation for post-secondary 
vocational students and determine what can be done about improv-l 
ing the aid dii^tribution for vocational students relative to other! 
aid programs. ' ^ 

An analysis of the data in Table 6.12 resulted in the following 
conclusions: 

1. '' The aid per student indicated that average vocational aid has 

been significantly less than the overall state average in each 
of the last five years. The average aid per student in voca- 
tional schools is estimated to remain at $58 compared with a 
state averag e aid^r al l p os t-s e condary s e^ i o ol s of $23?,-^- 
approximately 24^0 of the state average. WTiile it may be 
true that tatal educational cost at area vocational schools may 
be lower than at other post-high school educational institu- 
tions, the current figures do not suggest that the difference 
in costs is as great as the aitf erence in aid available. 

2. The percentage of funds allocated as self-help (loans and, em- 
ployment) in the vocational schools also has exceeded the 
overall average in each of the last five years. In 1969-70, .63.8 
percent of all funds needed were in the form of loans and 

• employment. In the same year, however, 74,1 percent of the 
funds needed by vocational students were in the form of loans 
and employment. 

3. There is a trend toward the use of more Federal funds as 
local vocational schools receive accreditation. The possibility' 
of more National Defense Loans, Work Study funds and Edu^ 
cational Opportunity Grants is intreasjng. In 1968-69, $241,- 
000 in Federal funds were distribute4 to local vocational dis- 
trict ctudents. This mere than doubled to $597,000 in 1969-70 

— tt4th the participation of more vocational schools. 

Some Possible Implications of the 
Kellett Commission Recommendations 
The Kellett Commission suggests that the State 'provide for 
'local property ta.x relief in the amount of $32 million ($30 million 
operating costs and $2 million in debt ser\'ice cost) by financing the 
system of Wisconsin Technical Colleges fi'om revenues generated 
by income, sales, and excise taxes. In essence the Commission stated 
that it could not discover any competing reason why it (Vocational- 
Technical education) should be financed any differently than any 
othcp higher education program. The Commissions* rationale for 
doing so rests on the basis that state taxes are less costly to collect, 
closely related to ability to pay, more fairly administered and place 
the burden of programs with diffuse social benefits on a broader 
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base. The Commission's discussion is correct from a technical 
standpoint. Ho\se\er, there are other ^ides ,of the argument for 
complete state administered funds. The degree of local control, it 
could be suggested, wuuld be minimal in a state administered sup- ' 

vocational technical school curricula could become a sublimal con- 
sideration if state allocatiun methods turn to state means of financ- 
ing the program. Caution mu>t therefore be given to legislators and 
state administrators who introduce and pass laws affecting the 
funding of -district vocational technical schools. Assurance must be 
made that locally determined need.s and the resultant programs are 
given a fair hearing along with state-determined needs 'and pro- 
giams. 

The social Wnefits that accrue to a state and the Nation as a 
whole are a recognized result of. any funding program. One of th^ 
paramount and overwhelming testimonies for state and Federal 
support of education is that higher level support funds for local pro- 
grams will yield benefits to citizens of the state and nation. The 
rapidity with which tTie graduates of vocational-technical programs 
di.sperse and the mobility with which they move within and wit;hout 
a «itatc attests to the fact that state and Federal agencies have a 
broad funding responsibility. 

The interrelations and functions of each of the sub-Boards of 
the State Education Board are not completely explicated in the Kel- 
l^tt report. It is apparent, however, that the Governor would have 
rather broad and extensive appointive powers over the State's e^u-' 
cation system. Just how the financial component would operate and 
the responsibility each Board would have with regard to financial 
resources and inputs is not stipulated. It is manifestly evident that 
the organizational arrangement recommended by the Commission 
does not suggest an arrangement by which the local citizen and tax- 
payer can express his concern about the needs and expenditures of 
funds for local VTAE programs. Any organizational structure that 
cannot be responsivfe to local ideas and concerns would be operating 
in a synthetic outer-directed system. 

New Directions 

The information and data needed to make adequate decisions 
about programs,*^ project proposals, Federal guidelines, and the allo- 
cation of funds, tends to overwhelm an outsider attempting to glean 
a semblance of understanding about the financial operations of the 
vocational education structure. This is not to criticize the present 
system. The problem is compounded, as in no other system, by the 
large degree to which the Federal Government is involved in the 
financing and resultarit guidelines of state vocational programs. 
The State Board arui its staff must be not only concerned with, state 
funds and procedures but must incorporate within the state system 
model the necessary Federal commitments. 

The particular inference that must be made after looking at the 
total financial operation of Wisconsin's Vocational education system 
is that there is a need for some type of management information 
system. Management Information Systems (MIS) come in many 




sizes, /shapes, and degrees of impact. One form of MIS is the 
Planning Programming and Budgeting System that pervades the 
thoughts of managers in go\ernmental and private institutions at 
the present time. PPBS is a form of MIS that has not been tested 
adequate ly to date buj appears to be ca tching _ on . jn, vario us insti- 
tutions. " 

fin discussing the vocational system with state directors and 
planners of both the State Board Otlice and the Department of Pub- 
lic/Instruction, it was apparent that these people are aware of the 
increasingly complex nature of information and data needed to 
npke viable decisions. At the state's central office, the financial 
director is working on an accounting system which will help iden- 
ufy cost information by f uwf^rojH^ cost center, location, class, 
^nd function. The finance ofl[ice is tp%e complimented on its for- 
Avard looking approach to this much needed system. State office 
/personnel are not the only people who should |?e working with this 
'kind of information, howe\er. It is recommended that the state 
finance ofl[ice automate this process to the extent feasible and make 
cost data available to local distVict directors and appropriate other 
"locaTlinance managers. District administrators are usually \n a 
.position of not being able to afford the computer hardware necessary 
to implement a cost data gathering complex. Raw data could be for- 
warded to State personnel, who in turn could have it processed and 
returned to the districts. The state oflice is in a strategic location 
which enables it to take advantage of the state government's central 
computer facility. Finance personnel should think in terms of the 
possibility of a terminal at the central oflfice which is tied in with 
the state computing center. The computer terminal operation could 
be programmed for fast retrieval of expenditure and cost data and 
other departments' needs. 

Hastily contrived decisions concerning such a system are usually 
catastrophic if implementation occurs too rapidly. A total and ade- 
quate MIS wull require much planning and thinking concerning the 
structure of such a system and what its function will be. 

The personnel requirements would need some updating if such 
a system' were adopted. A computer' specialist should be included at 
the outset of any initial move in this direction. The state's central 
ofl[ice operation is at the point where it must have reliable and cpm- 
prehensive data and information at hand to do an effective job. 
Even at this point the central finance oflfice could use additional 
accounting personnel and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion vocational' education division could use additional planners in 
the project selection process and to assist in gathering and assimi- 
lating relevant information with which to make decisions. As state 
and Federal projects and funds increase, the demand and need of 
an effective finance operation will continue to grow and. request 
more personnel and resources to do its job. Some form of a man- 
agement information system will help alleviate a great many of the 
problems and should be able to contribute in a meaningful way, to 
the growth period that lies ahead. ^ 
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Chapter VII 



STATE AND LOCAL PERSPNNEL 

The review of the administrative and supervisory activities con- 
ducted as a result of the 1968 Vocational Technical Amendments 
was undert?aken using two methods of gathering information. The 
first method was a series of open ended questions sent to Directors 
of State Vocational Districts and Local Vocational Education Co- 
ordinators in the State of Wisconsin, The second method employed 
was a series of interviews with members of the State Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education Staff and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. At the State Office levels only those individuals 
were interviewed who had broad administrative and supervisory 
re«?nnnsibilitifc» for programs. 

It was the intent of this section to examine the administrative 
provisions of the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act and the processes of implementation of these provision^. It was 
not the intent of this study to review or assess administrative pro- 
cedures within the agencies thems elve s. Essentially, the question 
faced was, "What are you required to do, administratively, to ful- 
fill the spirit and conditions of th^ 1968 Vocational Education 
Act?" Since there are usually positive and negative results in any 
human program, an attempt was made to identify these as they had 
occurred and to determine what steps, if any, might be taken to 
modify the requirements of the Act to produce better outcomes in 
the State of Wisconsin, 

The following portion of this report deals with the *inter views 
conducted at the state level. A second portion dealing with the ques- 
tionnaire sent to Directors of Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation Districts and Local Vocational Education Coordiiicttors will 
follow. The final section will display conclusions related to the 
implementation of administrative and supervisory responsibilities 
of the Act, 

The two major questions investigated d'uring the interviews 
were : 

1, What are the major strengths you have encountered in 
the implementation of the 1968 Vocational Education 
Act? 

2. What are the major problems you have encountered in 
tKe implementation of the 1968 Vocational Education 
Act? 

The interviews attempted to" direct ihe question in terms of the 
national, state and local level. The interview results, however, cen- . 
tered heavily on the Act and the national level. 

The summary of replies to the two major questions are found 
below. This summary is limited to the two major questions. Other 
points which emerged from the interviews are* discussed later in 
this section, ' ^ 
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Strengths of the 1968 Vocational and Technical Education Act 

A. RevieU^ of the problems of the disadvantaged 

1. Focused attention on metropolitan areas. ' 

2, Caused the state staff to look at manpower needs and 
"ability to pay-factors*' which had not be en h ighlighted 

previously. 

3., Gave new direction to the state staff in terms of energies 
and services directed to the disaclvantaged. 

B. Buildings 

1. Forced a reconsideration of criteria and planning process 
based upon earlier statements in the state plan. 

2. Cau.^ed a more thorough integration and planned interest 
in vocational technical training at the high school level. 

3. Caused consideration of increased cooperative arrange- 
ment betwe'en high school and post-high school programs. 

Financial Re/50urces 

1. Reallocation of monies to program based on 

a. percapita income 

b. dropouts 

c. unemployment in a particular area 

2. Monies were disbursed to the local districts according to 
. an established criteria. 

D. Programs 

1. Related needs to each area of the state. 

2. The first emphasis was on developing quality programs, 
learning from these programs. 

3. Developed programs that would not be operating other- 
wise because it allowed 100% funding for the handi- 
capped. 

4. Caused a more thorough interest in program at the K-12 
level. 

E, Coordinative Functions 

1, State plan was implemented through imagination and 
work of individuals in the local district. 

2, Provided opportunities to work with other agencies in 
identifying and aiding the disadvantaged. • , 

3, The establishment of the LVEC as a middle manager in 
the secondary school district was an important step in 
gaining a commitment to vocational and technical train- 
ing, 

4, The involvement process on the state and local level has 
been good for creating interest in vocational-technical 
education 

Weaknesses of the 1968 Vocational Education Act — 
Federal Guidelines 

1, The guidelines were too voluminous, 

2, Guidelines changed so frequently during the first nine months 
that they becamfe an impediment to uie planning process, 

3, The united States Office of Education was not sure of the , 
direction of the program initially. 




_ 4. The use of restrictive definitions and regulations was a major 
problem. 

5. The fact that exemplary projects must meet all five criteria 
made it difficult for projects to occur outside the classroom. 

^^J^iJ^^^^^ "^'^ enough room for judgment to be exercised by 
Ihe stale. 

. Fuyiding Process 

. 1. Funds from the Federal level were not available as scheduled 
because of the delay in appropriations, 

2. Monies appropriated for planning were not provided to the 
state as expected. 

3. No long-range planning could occur for utilization of Federal 
funds since they were allocated on a yearly basis and only 
after approval of program, review and approval of state 
plans. 

Planning Process ' 

1. Lead time for adjustment to new programs was limited. 
— 2. Th er^^-as jiot-enough^mpu t t o the s t a^toa ^ttm>ugh-4n-sefvice 
training in planning and evaluation. 

3. There was not sufficient time for involvement of district level 
staff on the initial plan.^ ' 

4. Renewal of section 2 and 3 of the state plan on an annual 
basis requires one year lead time, _ . 

5. Reworking of annual plan requires provision for staff time 
(K75 man years of work). 

Project Revieiv Process 

1. The review process demanded 20-80% of the staff's time for 
\ a two month period, > 

2. The review process required four to eight weeks of total staff 
time. 

Building Utilization 

There are increasing demands being made on vocational facili- 
ties by elementary-secondary and vocational districts. The prob- 
lems in sharing occi^ during prime educational hours. The cost of 
contract services by nigh school districts discourages such arrange- 
ments. 

Work Load 

Vastly inci;eased administrative requirements dramatically in- 
creases the work load. 

Staffing 

No extra staff allocations were provided to district or state 
levels, despite increased work load related to the 1968 Amendments. 

Vocational Techn'^^at. .Study - State Level Personnel 

The preceding were comments on the major strengths and 
weaknesses of the Vocational Technical Act as viewed by personnel 
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of the State VocationAk Technical ^md Adult Education staff ^nd 

the Department x>i Bublic Instruction. 

During the cou/se of the interviews, several themes began to 

emerge regarding Vhe primary objectives of the program and the 

problems in working with the Act. 
"~ 1. The AcT itself served "arnmporlant^ ^"^ 
focusing cbser attention on the disadvantaged as well as a 
reassessment uf the problems facing these individuals in the 
state. This reassessment required that the amendments and 
their implementation become the number one priority of the 
state staff for a period of six to eight months. The develop- 
*ment and implementation of the program dimensions of this 
Act would have served to weaken the on-going state program, 
had the ^tate staffs not devoted extra hours and efforts to the 
^ maintenance of the on-going program. 

In analyzing the administrative impact of this Act, certain 
factors emerged: 

A. The project review process was extremely time consum- 
ing once it began and required up to 807^ of the staff's 

; ft^gttl ar working time f o r th is purpos e~4u ring t he^4wa^ 

tion of the review process. This process included reading 
and evaluation as well as suggesting proposal improve- 
ments. 

B. The funding process and the delay in appropriations al- 
lowed no long range planning since funding was at best 
uncertain. Consequently, activity related to implementa- 
tion of the 1968 Amendments was on a "crash" basis. In- 
evitably this resulted in wasted effort and frustration on 
the part of those doing the work. Further, utilization of 
funds was perhaps not maximized to the extent possible 
jjince the funding period without carry-over, often encour- 
aged hasty action in order to commit funds. 

2. The guidelines for the program were retsrictive to the extent 
that little discretion was allowe^d the state in evaluating pro- 
grams and determining utilization of the program resources. 

A. Funds to provide certain supportive services such as-day 
care centers for parents at the poverty level. 

B. The development of effective programs at the local dis- 
trict level anticipates a need for new personnel to devote 
themselves to this specific task. At this point new pro- 
grams were implemented with existing staff and liitie, if 
any, additional personnel. If a priority was to be main- 
tained in. the areas outUned in the 1968 Amendments, 
some additional staff would be necessitated to maintain 
this priority. If such staff would not materialize at the 
district level in particular, one could expect that the prior- 
ities established in the 1968 Amendments would be lost 
as other priorities within the state and budget reassert 
themselves. 

G. If, exemplary programs are to'be encouraged, more ade- 
quate funds for development, research, and evaluation of 
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such programs should b^'' aflocated with a provision for 
staff time to supervise and evaluate the actual imple- 
mentation of the programs. 

3. The 1968 Act was a catalyst in strengthening on-going co- 
operation between the State Department of Public Intsruc- 
tion and the Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation System. 

4. Staff development and training to pi*epare local personnel for 
implementation of the 1968 Vocational Education Act though 
performed hurriedly was adequate. However, credit must be 
given to the State Board staff for their efforts. 

5. The project method as a means of focusing programs for the 
1968 amendments was essentially a satisfactory process of 
allocating funds, ^ * 

A. A major point made previously was the large amount of 
time which was devoted to reviewing these projects. 

B. The state staffs have not actively explored alternative to 
the project method at this point in time. 

6. The high school program as related to the 1968 Vocational 
Technical Amendments is dependent upon two factors for 
implementation. 

, A. The philosophy and orientation of the local sdhoo] dis- 
tricts, its Board of Education, the administrative and 
teaching staff. 

B. The skills and ability of the. local vocational education 
coordinator. 

An additional factor which has not been dealt with is the finan- 
cial aid pattern of the State of Wisconsin which discriminates 
against Formula A school districts receiving Federal aids which 
tends to decrease the impact of financial aid based on district need. 
A more thorough discussion of this will be found in the financial 
section of the report. 

Vocational Technical Study — Local, District Personnel ' 
The second portion of this section is a district assessment of the 
effect of the 1968 vocationafamendments. 

Instruments were developed to measure the impact of the 1968 
Vocational Education Act on the State of Wisconsin as perceived 
by the Local .Vocational Education Coordinator (Lt^EC) and the 
District Director of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
(DA).' 

Instrnyyientation 

The respondents were asked to identify the problems or condi- 
tions that were perceived as handicaps in tfie administration of the 
vocational programs. Secondly, the respondents were asked to 
identify any problemjs that v/ere encountered while working with 
the state vocational staff, either the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion or the State Vocational Board staff. The rpspondents were 
asked to identify the kinds of additional assistance needed from the 
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respective state vocational staff, either the Department of Public 
, Instruction or the State Vocational Board staff. The respondents 
were asked to identify the major problems associated with the 
"project method" of funding programs for vocational education; to 

i4ndic-ate-vv'h6ther-the-Gr4ter4i<^fur^r^€M;^ were 

sound and to explain the reason. for their response; to indicate 
* whether the '^project method" of funding accomplished the purpose 
of making funds available where the need was the greatest in each 
of the funding categories and ; finally, to identify and explain the. 
impact of the Vocational Amendments to the 1968 Act on the voca- 
tional educational program. 

Analysis of Data 

Interpretation of the data obtained from the return of the com- 
pleted instruments will be presented in two parts. The first part 
will be the Wsponses of the Local Vocational Education Coordina- 
tors who work at the secondary level and who will be referred io as 
LVEC's, and, the second part will be the responses of the District 
Administrators. Responses tp both sections will be presented in the 
^foHowtng orders - . 

1. Pro*blems, Conditions and Handicaps Encountered in the Ad- 
ministration of the Vocational Program 

2. Problems Encountered with the State'Vocational Staff 

3. Kinds oi Additional Assistance Needed from the State Voca- 
tional Staff 

4. Major Problems with the "Project Basis'* System of Funding 
Programs 

5. Evaluation of the Criteria for Project Approval Priorities 

6. Impact of Vocational Amendments of 1968 on the Vocational 
Program 

Interpretation of LVEC Responses 

There were fifty-seven LVEC*s who completed an^ returned the 
instrument. A cursory examination of the completed instruments 
reveals that the size of the school districts represented in this in- 
vestigation ranged from the small, rural districts to the large, urban 
districts. Those responses that were most frequently identified by 
the LVEC's for each of the questions contained in the instrument 
will be discussed. 

Problems, Conditions or Handicaps Encountered in the Admin- 
Miration of the Vocational Program, The LVEC respondents iden- 
tified the following seven problems, conditions or handicaps that 
were encountered ip the administration of the secondary vocational 
education programs: 

1. LacH of understanding by the secondary administrators of 
vocational education program objectives. 

2. Lack of authority allocated to the LVEC in decision'-making 
concerning the Vocational Education Program. 

3. Uncertainty of the funding for programs at the local level. 

4. Lack of facilities and equipment for secondary vocational 
education programs. 

5. Lack of qualified personnel to teach vocational education. 
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6. Lack' of vocational education guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel. 

7. Difficulty in complying with the "capstone curriculum". 

The respondents indicated tnat the local administrators, Boards 
of Education and teachers, generally lacked an under^rtanding ^mV 
appreciation for the objectives of the secondary vocational educa- 
tion program. 

A corollary to jthe lack of understanding of the vocational pro- 
gram objectives was the identified lack of authority allocated to the 
LVEC by the local administrator in the decision-making process. 
The respondents indic'ated that in general, the LVEC's were not 
allocated authority for or involved in decisions affecting the local 
vocational education programs. 

Another problem identified by the respondents in the adminis- 
tration of the secondary program was the uncertainty of funding 
for the vocational programs. The uncertainty sterrimed from the 
element of timing between program proposals and program funding 
w^hich was a function of the Federal Act and its subsequ^jotaippro- 
priations. 
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A lack of adequate facilities and equipment necessary Vor sec-, 
ondary vocational education programs was identified by the LVECs 
as a maj^or handicap in the administration of the local program. 

The respondents also indicated th^^t there was a lack of qualified 
vocational education teachers;* for tlie secondary program^ in addi- 
tion to an inadequate number of guidance and counselor personnel 
with an orientation to Vocational Education. 

The LVEC's indicated that it was difficult to comply with the 
'^Capstone Curriculum''. The majority of respondents who identi- 
fied this handicap were representative of the smaller school dis- 
tricts. The reasons given for the difllculty encountered in comply- 
ing with the "Capstone Curriculum'* were^the lack of funding and 
the lack of qualified teaching personnel that were available to the 
smaller districts. 

Problems Encountered with Stdte Vocational Staff — Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The LVEC respondents indicated that 
there were four major problems encountered^ in working with the 
state vocational staff of the Department of Public Instruction. 

1. Lack of contact and communication between the LVEC and 
the state staff. 

2., Inadequate number of state staff to perform a supervisory 
role. 

3. Lack of state leadership in the development of curriculum at 
th^ local level. 

4. Lack of state staff sponsored professional conferences and 
"in-sBrvice" training sessions for the LVEC. 

The LVEC's indicated that there was little if any communica- 
tion between the state staff and the local district personnel. Person- 
nel visits were infrequent and consequently, communication was not 
as strong as the LVEC's would like. 

The LVEC's indicated that there were not enough state staff to 
do an adequate job of supervision of the vocational program. The 
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lack uf state staff leadership in the de\elupment of curricula for the 
local districts was identified by the LVEC respondents as another 
problem that was attributable to the state staff as w^ell as a lack 
of state staff spunsured prufessional conferences and "in-service" 
IrainingL^ssionaiiQrJihe-loaiLvacatjo . 

Summarily, it would seem that all four of the identified problem 
areas are in part attributabU* to an understaffed state .staff for voca- 
tional education in the Department of Public Instruction, 

Kindts of Additional Ansistance Needed from the State Voca- 
tional Staff — DeiKutme^it of Public Instniction. There were four 
areas in which the LVEC respondents identified a need for addition- 
al assistance from the state staff. 

^ 1. Plannin^r the vocational programs at the local level. 

2. Evaluating the local vocational program. 

3. Increasing the communication and ^ontact between the LVEC 
and ihe state staff. 

4. Increasing the vocationally-oriented guidance and counseling 
staff. 

The LVEC's i ndicated tTiere was a need for more state staff 
assi^t^ince in planning the vocational programs to better meet the 
needs of the community and to more effectively utilize the resources 
available to the local secondary program. Assistance from the state 
staff w\is deemed necessary by the LVEC in the area of evaluating 
the local secondary programs. Tangental to the previously men- 
tioned needs wa^the need for more frequent contact and communi- 
cation between the local and the state vocational personnel. The 
LVEC identified a need ^or more and better qualified guidance and 
counseling personnel witlVa vocational orientation. 

Majo)' Problems ivith the ''Project Basis'' System of Funding 
Programs. There were three major problems identified with the 
"project basis" system of funding the vocational education pro- 
grams at the secondary level. 

1. Time lapse between the program proposal and the program 
appropriation. 

2. Major emphasis of the '68 Amendments was on the handi- 
capped and disadvantaged categories of programming. 

3. Too low a percentage of the programming was funded. 

The greatest problem encountered with the "project basis" sys- 
tem of funding was the tiifie lapse between the program proposal 
and^ihe program appropriation. The time lapse that was experi- 
enced was largely a function of the mechanics of the Federal gov- 
ernment. The "ear-marked" or categories of funding placed a 
major programming emphasis on the handicapped and the disad- 
vantaged groups of people, thereby, all but eliminating the smaller 
districts without these categorical programming needs. The major- 
ity of respondents who indicated that the ear-marked or categorical 
funds were a major problem encountered with the "project method" 
of funding were representative of the smaller or medium size 
districts. 

Another problem was the low percentage o^ Federal program 
support that was received. The respondents mdicated that the 




school districts were forced, because of tlija^luw percentage uf fund- 
ing, to underwrite the prograA expenses at the local leyel. 

Evaluation of the Crita ia fhr Project Ai)proval Priontiea. The 
LVEC respundeiVtiO, identified fuur considerations regarding the 
effect of the criteria _f or project approval prjoriti_^.__ 

L The criteria facilitated continuation of existing vocational 
programs. ^ - 

2. The criteria placed greater emphasis un the administratiun 
V of vocational education. 

\ 3. The crjtericl placed tou rauoh emphasis on the program needs 
\ of "disadvantaged and handicapped" people. 

i. The criteria Jacked emphasis fur increasing the quality and 
/ quantity of guidance;and counseling personnel. 
/ The respondents indicated that the criteria for project approval 
/'ere conducive to the continuation of established vocational educa- 
tion programs. Although, the respondents identified that a greater 
emphasis was placed on the administrative expenses of vocational 
education as a result of the criteria for project approval priorities. 

It should be noted that tha LVEC respondents indicated that 
there was too mUch emphasis pTIiced upon *fhenprogramming needs 
of the handicapped' and disadvantaged people as a result of the 
criteria fur project approval. The respondents that were repre- 
sentative of the small to mediunt sized districts, felt there was not 
ehough flexibility within the criteria to meet the programming 
needs outside of the handicapped or disadvantaged areas. Finally, 
the LVEC respondents indicated that, there w^as a lack of emphasis 
p'laced on the developmelit of mor'e guidance and counseling per- 
sonnel with a vocational orientation, ^ 

Impact of the Vocational Amendments of 1068 on the Vocational 
Program. The LVEC respondents identified five areas of impact 
that the 1968 Vocational Amendments had jon the secondary voca- 
tional programs. ^ . s 

1. Greater emphasis on the "disadvantaged'' and "handicapped" 
progji'amming categories. 

2. Incentive for initiating new programs. 

, 3, Continuation of existing vocational programs. 
'4. Proviaed additional staff . ' 

5. Greater emphasis on the need for vocational education. 

The respondents agreed that the 1968 amendments placed a 
greater emphasis on the programming needs of the disadvantaged 
and handicapped people. Continuation of existing programs and 
incentives for initiating new programs were deemed important 
effects of the 1968 Amendments by the LVEC respondents. The 
196? Amendments {)rovided for additional staff and emphasized 
the need for vocational education^at the secondary level. 
Interpretation of District Ajdministrators Responses 

There were eleven 'distrrat, administrators who completed and 
returned the instrument. Respondent choices reveal trends. 

' Problems, Conditions or Handicaps Encountered in the Admin- 
istration of the Vocational Program^ Jhe district administrators 
identified seven problems, conditions or handicaps that were en- 
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countered in the administration, of the post-secondary vocational 
education programs. / 

1. Uncertainty of funding. / 

2. Lack of facilities and equipment. 

. S. Restrictive control of local program by state staff. 

4. Lack of staff. 

5. Too much time devoted to preparing project proposals. 

6. Lack of high percentage of 'funding of vocational program. 

7. Negative attitude of students toward vocational Education. , 
The district administrators indicated that the time lapse be- 
tween submitting a project proposal and recei\ ing approval for said 
project is too long, in addition to the. chance that the project might 
not be funded at all A lack of\adequate facilities and enough 
equipment was identified as a problem ir. the administration of the 
vocational education program. 

■ The restrictive contfols of the^state staff were considered to be 
another problem encountered by the district administrator respond- 
ents. The lack of enough staff at t}\e district level and the amount 
'of time^demanded by formulating project proposals was a major 
handicap to the district administrator respondents. 

The dikrict administrator respondents indicated that the dis- 
tricts were not receiving a high enough percentage of program 
fandinjr-iCinally, the n^ative attitude toward vocational education 
was considered by the district adminitsrator respondents t^e a 
major problem encountered in the administration of the dist'rfct 
program, 

ProUeyns Encountered with State Vocatiqnal Staff — VIAE 
Stati Board Staff.' The district administrator respondents identi- 
fied seven major problems encountered in working with the state 
\_XfKJational staff of the State Board. 

• * 1. I5;esistance of vocational staff at local and the state levels to 
^integrate the vocational education and the college transfer 
programs. ^ 

2. Not enough autonomy granted to the local districts by the 
State Board. 

3. Lack of continuity in leadership. exerted by state staff. 

• 4. Inadequate or incorrect information disseminated by the 
State Board staff. 

5. Lack of ^inifomi procedures established by the State Board 
staff. ^ ' ^ 

6. Lack of State Board evaluation of the district program. 

7. Federal legislation is too restrictive. 

The district administrator respondents indicated that there was 
a great deal of resistance on behalf of both the District and State 
Board staff to integrate the vocational education with the college 
transfer programs. The districts lacked enough autonomy to func- 
tion effectively accbrding^to the district administrator respondents. 
The respondents pointed out 'that the State Board staff leadership 
and directives were at times inconsistent with the needs of the local 
, districts. Ther6 aiJpears to be a 'lack of continuity of the State 
Board staff leadership m program and curriculum development. 
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Inacfequate or incorrect information that is disseminated by the 
State Board staff is also viewed as a problem by the district admin- 
istrator respondents. 

A lack of uniform procedures established by the State Board 
staff and a lack of State Board staff evaluation of the district pro- 
grams are considered to be other problems encountered by ^district 
administrators. 

^ Finally, the Federal legislation was viewed by the district /id« 
ministrator respondents as tdo restrfctive to meet the. needs of all 
the districts. 

Kiyids of Additional Assistance Seeded from the State Voca- . 
tio7ial Staff— VTAP State Board Staff. The district administrator 
respondents, identified seven areas in which additional assistance 
from the State Board staff w^as needed by the districts. 

1. ^lore assistance in developing e.xemplary programs. 

2. ConsQltive assistance. 

3. Financial support for expensive programs. 

4. Systems accounting for local district. • • 

5. More andbetter dissemination of information concerning 
procedures. 

6. More assistance in developing project proposals.^ 

7. 'More flexibility of criteria for project approval. ' ~ 
The district administrator respondents indicated that the dis- 
tricts could use more assistance from th^ State Board staff in de- 
veloping^ exemplary programs. More of a consultive relationship 
between local and State Board st^ff instead of a supen-isory one 
was thought desirable by the d^trict administrator respondents. 
Additional support from the stat^ for the more expensive programs 
was ijidicated as another area the district needed more State Board 
assistance. 

The development of, a systems approach to budgeting for the 
local districts was conside>ed to be an area vVhere the. State B.pard 
staff could offer additional assistance. More and better methods of 
disseminating information concerning procedures and expectations 
established by the State Board staff was considered an area of 
needed assistance. The district administrator respondents con- 
curi*ed that there was a need for the State Board staff to sponsor 
seminafs in the mechanics of proposal writing to reduce the mis- 
understandings and misconceptions held by the ^districts. The re- 
spondents also indicated a need for greater flexibility in the criteria 
for project approval to better meet the needs of all the districts and 
not just the districts who qualified for "handicapped*' an'd **disad-> 
vantaged" programs. ^ ( 

Major Problevis icith the "Project Basis** System of Fimding\ 
Programs. There were three problems associated with the "project I 
basis" of funding programs according to the district administrator J 
respondents. / 

1. Uncertainty of priiiprRm funding. ^ 

2. Time lapse between submitting program proposals and 
receiving program approval. 



3. Lack of funding outside the categories of the "disadvan- 
taged** and ''handic^^pnAd" categories of programming. 

The district administrator respondents indicated that the ele- 
ment of uncertainty of whether the projects would ultimately be 
funded was a major disad\antage of the ''project*' method of fund- 
ing programs. This problem in conjunction with the time lapse 
experienced between- submitted and ultimate approval of the pro- 
gram prupoaal posed serious hnndicap^ to the programming needs 
of the districts. The lack of program funds out.-^ide of the disad\an- 
taged and handicapped categories pruved to be another problem 
associated with the "project" method of funding district programs. 

Evaluation of the Criteiia for Project Approval Priorities. The 
district administrator respondents identified two major criticisms 
of the criteria for project approval priorities. 

1. Lack of lead time needed for adequate long-range planning. 

2. Too restrictive to meet the needs of all the districts on all 
equitable basis. 

The respondents indicated that the project approval system for 
funding district programs did not allow enough lead time to ade- 
quately plan for the integration of state and Federally funded with 
locally funded programs, thereby reducing the overall effect of the 
districts' vocational education program. 

The respondents agreed that the criteria for project approval 
were too restricti\e and did not uniformly meet the needs of all the 
districts. It ^ippears that the criteria favored'program proposals 
developed for the handicapped and disadvantaged. Since all the 
districts did not have these programming needs, they consequently 
operated at a considerable disadvantage in competing for program 
approval. 

Impact of the VbcationaV Amendments of 1068 on the Vocational 
Program. The district administrator respondents identified four 
j;. major fmpacts on the.District Vocational Education Program of tjie 



1968 Amendments. 

1» More emphasis €^»dis^dvantaged and handicapped categories 

of programming. 
2. Allowed more, equipment to be purchased. 
- 3, Initiated new programs. 

4. Forced re-evaluation of district priorities in lieu of 1968* 
Amendments. 

The major ifnpact of the 1968 Amendment* was the new em- 
phasis placed upon the disadvantaged and handicapped categories 
of programming at the district level. The Amendments made addi- 
tional funds available for purchasing new'equipment for the voca- 
tional education programs. 

The Amendments stimulated new programs at the district level 
and also forced the districts to re-evaluate their programming pri- 
orities in lieu of the 1968 changes. 



•The two approaches ^sed to examine the reaction of key admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff members yielded many items worthy 
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of further study and consideration. The findings set forth in this * 
section of the report form the basis: 

A. of baseline information helpful in determining progress in 
overcoming some well delineated obstacles in the years 



^ \ B. for a numpr\f recommendations on the part of the Advis- 

ory Council that should result in improved working relation- 
ships and conditions for district personnel, 

C. for some important decisions on the part of the State Board 
in sirpplifying procedures for project evaluation and funding, 

D. for an assessment of the role of the LVEC in the administra- 
tive structure, the role of the district in state planning a^id 
similar areas where greater involvement seems important to 
the personnel concerned. 

The nature of the studies described herein provide an excellent 
insight into the kinds of cogent assessment that result from an eval- 
uative process that involves those responsible for progress at the 
local level. 

Possibly, the basis for an evaluation technique usable by the 
Council is suggested in the meaty reactions chronicled in this 
section. 
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Chapter VIII 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The need for uniquely qualifiejl personnel to work with voca- 
tional students was discerned by those who formed the first Federal 
legislation supporting training In the' occupations. The Vocational 
Education Anaendments of 1968 with its increased emphasis on serv- 
ing the needs k)Ca]l people strongly underscores the importance of 
both the pre-se|rvice and in-service growth and development of teach- 
ers, coordinators, counselors, supervisors, and administrative staff, 
. Vocational education teacher preparation is of such importance 
that one will find provisions for it in the Act itself (PL 90-576), in 
the Federal regulations covering State Vocational Education Prc^ 
grams, ^ in stgCte plans prepared by State Board for vocational, tech- 
nical, and adult education personnel, in agreements between the 
State Board and teacher training institutions and in other equally 
significant writings. The states have taken a variety of approaches 
to meeting the teacher training needs of local and state staffs. What 
is significant, as w^l, is that approaches to meeting the teacher 
preparation problem seem to shift with the-movements in program 
emphasis. 

All too frequently when considering professional growth and 
development, there is the tendency to consider the institutions of 
higher education as the sole source of teaching staff. This approach 
has some validity in the fields of agriculture and home economics, 
and to a lesser degree in the office occupations, area. On .the other 
hand, teacher supply in the trades and industry, techrircal, and 
health fields is to be found iri the ranks of qualified persons em- 
ployed in these occupations. To a lesser* degree this latter arrange- 
ment holds true in the field of distribution and marketing as well. 

The tendency to think of teacher preparation on an "either or*' 
basis limits on^s insight when examining the staffing problems con- 
fronting educational administrators, teacher educators, and super- 
visors. Further, one finds biases built up around the "background 
through which the individual came". Teacher education.disCussions 
frequently find the participants divided into separate camps. Too 
often those considering the area of professional growth and devel- 
opment examine the problem from one point of view only, i.e., the 
institution or the occupation. 

What is needed at this point in time is a recognition that pro- 
fessional staff members do come into teaching in vocational educa- 
tion from both areas. The problem is to provide adequate teacher 
preparation activity to meet the needs of all persons coming into 
the field from either source. The problem is to provide an under- 
standing ot the importance and significance of bona-fide wage earn- 
ing employment in an occupation as a prerequisite to practically 
approaching the problems encountered in teaching at the vocational 
and technical levels. % 



^Federal Register, Vol. 35, No. 91. May 9. 1970. Washington. D.C.. 
Department of Health. Education & Welfare, p. 7339. 
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The spectrum of courses to be offered and the range of services 
to be provided within a state to meet the needs of all who come into 
vocational teaching positions is rather impressive. To provide these 
services requires the best efforts of the state staff and those of the 
cooperating teacher trailing institutions. ^ 

Cou rses in methods, philosophy, organization, planning, and 
the like available to the craftsman, technician, or professional com- 
ing into teaching from occupational employment are needed and 
they must occuru^rly in the transitional process. These courses 
must be sharpened to the razor's edge in terms of information and 
techniques considered to be in the "currently must-know" category. 
The question, who is best prepared to deliver such course content 
is an interesting one. 

Teachers of apprentices in evening schools and those handling 
special classes need contact with skilled teacher trainers if quality 
instruction is to be the standard. How does a state provide the field 
ser\'ices needed to make contact with these teachers? How much 
professional help is given these teachers? Such questions often go 
unanswered. - 

Home economics has become actively involved in providing in- 
struction in wage earning occupations. Are the approaches to 
equipping young people to succeed in paid occupations those that 
persons experienced in the occupation recommend? This question 
and other questions like it need answers. 

It is not possible to explore all facets of professional growth and 
development within the span of a few pages of this report. Occupa- 
tional comp'^tency is a recognized teacher prerequisite in a wide 
range of vocational subjects. The institutions of higher education 
possess much greater know-how and capability in the prepara.tory 
and in-service teacher training areas than is being utilized. The 
needs of teachers, supervisors, coordinators and administrators are 
sufficiently broad and complex to require the best efforts of the in- 
stitutions, agencies, and state staff members. 

The size of the problem of providing professional development 
activity for Wisconsin may be assessed from Graph SA which shows 
-the distribution of more than 5,100 teachers throughout the occu- 
pational areas. Additional detail concerning secondary and post- 
secondary teaching assignments and the number of fulUtime and 
part-time teachers employed may be gained from Graphs 8.1 and 
8.2 respectively. 

Table 8.1 shows the teachers of courses for persons with special 
needs. 

The question, what constitutes an optimum program of person- 
nel development for vocational education in Wisconsin is o*f concern 
to everyone in the program. It is the purpose of this chapter to 
explore many aspects of this question and the approaches the state 
is making in the development of persons who impact heavily upon 
the quality of educational offerings in the schools of the state. 
Training of Personnel 

The state board staff assumes the major responsibility' for the 
training of vocational education personnel in Wisconsin. Arrange- 
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TABLE 8.1 
NUMBER OF ADULT TEACHERS 



Full' Time 



Vocational 
Programs 



Distribution 

Office 

Health 

Home Economics 
Agrr/ulture 
Trades & Industry 



2 
4 
7 
18 
24 
27 



Part-Time 



Post-Secondary 
Voc Education 
Teachers 



25 
121 
14 
25 
6 

312 



From 
Business 
Industry, 
5c/., Etc. 



59 
513 

65 
661 
104 
769 



ments for accomplishing this training is explained in some detail in 
the Wisconsin State Plan for Vocational Education as prescribed in 
Part 102 of the Federal Regulations. These regulations require that 
training shall be sufficient to provide an adequate supply of quali- 
fied teachers and other personnel including those capable of meeting 
the educational needs of disadvantaged and handicapped persons in 
the state. They charge the State Board with making available such' 
pre-service and in-service training, **as is necessary to provide qual- 
ified personnel meeting the requirements of the state plan ''^ 

Training of personnel may be accomplished either by the direct 
efforts ofnhe State Board staff or through the efforts and offices of 
public or private agencies and institutions- The regulations further 
iodicate'that when training is provided through outride efforts a 
cooperatively developed written agreement shall be entered into and 
shall include the endorsement of the agency or institution and the 
State Board for V6cational, Technical and Addlt Education. The 
^ institutions or agencies involved might be either public or private. 
These cooperative agreements describe the training program devel- 
oped by the Stafe Board and the agency or institution and the poli- 
cies and procedures to be utilized in the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the programs to be undertaken. 

Persons eligible to enroll in courses resulting from the coopera- 
tive agreement are those who are teaching or who are preparing to 
teach vocational education students. 

Essentially, the state plan provides for in-service training at 
the post-secondary level as a joint responsibility of the State Board 
staff, the local school, and various cooperating universities through 
workshops, seminars, meetings, resident and extension collegiate 
courses, summer institutes, industrial experience programs, indus- 
trial exchange programs, and sabbatical leaves. 

Secondary vocational education instructional and other person- 
nel throughout the state are provided with opportunities to improve 
their vocational education qualifiications and competencies through 
a*ctivities sponsored by the Department of Public Instruction or 
jointly, with other agencies in the state such as the State Board, 
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Distribution 
Technical 
Health 
Agriculture 
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Trades and 
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Distribution 



1 1 - Part-Time 
b - Full-Timv 

J 14 - Part-Time 



Home Economrcs 



Agriculture 



Trade & Industry 



Office 



I 4 - Full-Til 



Agricu Iture 



Home Economics 



Distribution 



^ Technical 



Health 



Trade & Industry" 



Office 



29 - Full-Time 



0 - Part-Time 



152 - Full-Time 



118 - Part-Time 



166- Full-Time 



216 - Part-Time 



0 - Full-Time 



,307 - Part-Time 
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1 

'3' 
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universities and colleges, and agriculture, business and industry. 
Included in these improvement opportunities are summer profes- 
sional development conferences; multiple-day workshops; institutes 
in the instructional fields, and ; regional roqndtables for local voca- 
tional educators. 

The pre-service education of school personnel is the responsi- 
bility of the various universities and the programs are established 
and modified in accordance v/ith the recommendations made by uni- 
versity staff, the State Director of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
' Education, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and other 
interested parties. 

The members of the state staffs and teacher educators, through 
involvement on state advisory committees and through other kinds 
of coordinating or liaison activities, identify pre-service and in- 
service training needs and arrange for additional staff courses at 
the pre-service or in-service level. 

Secondary Vocational Teacher Preparation 
The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction functions in 
an aperediting and licensing capacity for secondary^ vocational 
ler education. Teacher education curricula of the institutions 
titgher education are submitted to the department of Public In- 
rstruction for approval. The graduates of these programs, having 
fulfilled the designated requirements are licensed for teaching 
through the Department of Public Instruction. 

Certification requirements for three-year non-renewable licenses 
^, '^for business an^d office-vocational; trades and industry- vocational 
and; distributive education are as follows: 

1. All applicants must complete a 34-semester hour major in 
business, industrial or distributive education in addition to a 
course iiuprinciples, 4s^es or philosophy of vocational educa- 
tion, -'"'^v . . . . u . 

2. Business and Office Education — Certification designated busi- 
ness and office — vocational and trades and industry — vocation- 
al requires completion of occupational experience totaling 
2,000 hours during the 10-year period preceding the effective 
date of certification. Up ^teHwo-fifths of the occupational ex- 

- perience may be secured. by earning university gra4uate 
..p rpHifs in appropriate technical subjects or workshops, one 
^'''semester hour counting as 95 clock hours of occupational ex- 
perience anaSs;e clock hour of approved workshop experience 
counting as up t^^ihree clock hours of occupational experience. 
Workshops must nkve prior approval of the state superin- 
tendent, j , . X , . -l- i.'- 

3. Distributive Education — Certification designated distributive 
education — vocatio/al requires completion of occupational ex- 
perience totaling /OOO hours under the conditions outlined in 
Wisconsin Statutes 3.03 (5) (b). 

4. vCollegiate fielcLexperience (cooperative educgjiOBaJ^rograms) 
Resulting in^^lege credit may be usedJterSatisfy oaiupational 
ext^^ienp/g^quirements, each hour w/rked counting as up to 
three^TTock hours of occupational exi/erience. Prior appro v^' 
by the state superintendent of collegi^-fiHd p^&ggrience pro- 
.grams is required.^ ^ ; 
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^ Institutions oi' Higher Education Offering— Vocational 
Education Teacher Preparation 
The vocational education teacher preparation courses^offered by 
the University of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State Universities 
are in agriculture education, business education, distributive educa- 
tion, home economics education, and industrial education. The pri- 
vate institutions described in this seftion offer programs in home 
economics. ^ 

Agriculture Education 

The Wisconsin State University at River Falls offers both a 
major and a minor in agriculture education. The Wisconsin State 
University at Platteville offers a major ix\ agriculture education. 
The University of Wisconsin offers both a major and a minor with 
graduate work through th6 Ph.D. 

Bxisiness Education 

The Wisconsin State University at Superior offers both a major 
and a minor in business education. Whereas, the Wisconsin State 
Universities at Eau Claire, Stevens Point, Whitewater, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Mount Mary College offer the major course. 

Distributive Education 

The Wisconsin State Universities at Superior, Whitewater, and 
Menomohie offer a major in distributive education, as \vell as\he 
University of Wisconsin. 

Home Economics Education 

. The Wisconsin State Universities at Stevens Point and Stout 
offer a major in home economics education. Th'e University of Wis- 
consin offers a major in home economics as does Cardinal Stritch 
and Holy Family College. Mount Mary College pffers both a major 
and minor course in home economics. * t 

Indv^tHal Education 

The Wisconsin State University at Platteville offers both a 
-major and* a minor in industrial education. The Wisconsin State 
University at Stout offers a maj-or ccJUrse, whereas, the Wisconsin 
State University at River Falls offers only a minor course in indus- 
trial education/'* 

It should be noted that all the institutions of higher education 
are not included in this report, since the Department of Public In- 
struction has not completed the cycle of reviewing vocational course 
offerings for UW-Milwaukee, Parkside and Green Bay; Carroll Col- 
lege; Edgewood College; Ripon College; and Viterbo College. It 
should be recognized however, that the inclusion of these institu- 
tions would affect only the home economics curriculum. 

Certification of Post-Secondary Teachers 
Certification requirements for post-secondary personnel as set 
forth by the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 

'Wisconsin State University System, 1969 Yearboolc.' 
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Education encompass the e^^ijcation, occupational es^perience and 
the teaching background of the individual. The accompanying 
charts indicate provisions fWhich must be met by persons qualifying 
for positions in the^ Wisconsin Vocational Education system. 

The State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
and the St^te Department of Public Instruction require special edu- 
cation courses for certification. All ofnhese required courses are 
available at the University of Wisconsin. 
^ - High school teachers are expected to have obtained these courses 

prior to employment. Schools of vocational, technical and ^dult 
education frequently employ persons before thay have satisfied 
these requireipents. Such persons are expected to complete the re- 
quirements within a given'period of time during their ^arly em|)loy- 
' ment. , ' ' 

Gradtiate Course Work - . 

In addition' to the, course work necessary to become certified in 
vocational education, the University offers considerable advanced 
course work for upgrading vocational educato^. MasteVs and 
Ph.D. degrees may be obtained in curriculum anJlJnstructionJn- 
cluding Agriculture,* Distributive, Office ^nd Busi'ne^s Education, 
Honjemakingi Health and Safety Education, Educational Adminis- 
tration, Counseling and Guidance. Educational Poiiciesand Educa- 
tional Psychology/ A specialist degree in Educational Administra- 
tion is also available. Each of these degrees has various specialists 
which can be selected by individuals. 

^ Mooter of Science— LVEC: Wisconsin State University 

The WisccTisin ^tat^ University at Stout has developed and is 
offering a Master of Science Degree program with a major in Voca- 
tional Education. This program is geared primarily to the prepara- 
tion of Local Vocational- Education Coordinators (LVEC) a^id is an 
example of a new program dimension designed to meet a neeS: 

A Review of Ikservice Training Activity 
In 1968 the State Board in recognizing a need for strengthening 
the training<opportunities of personnel relates that: 

' A closeHivol/ement with teacher educators in the state has 
,been carried on the supervisors in the vocational education 
unit'of the Department of Public Instruction. Specifically, in the 
area of office education and distributive education a Wisconsin 
council which meets three times a year had been,formed to in- 
clude representative, of office education and distributive educa- 
tion from each of the teacher-education institutions in the state 
which offer approved teacher education prograijis. These teacher 
educatorjs meet with supervisors of the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Wisconsin Hoard of Vocational. Technical 
.and Adult Education in discusstng problems and concerns of 
mutual interest. Trade and Industrial Education supervisors 
frequentlv meet with teacher educators, and teacher educators 
are represented on the state advisory committee for business 
education and distributive education. The teacher education 
state committee in home economics meets regularly with super- 
visors of the home economics staff. Agriculture education super- 
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yisors meet annually with the teacher education committee in 
agriculture to discuss and formulate progri^ms of mutual concern 
and interest. A pilot program in agriculture off-farm occupations 
is directed jointly by state supervisors and teacher educators. 

Teacher training may be broken into two segments for this 
discussion, preparatory and iti-service. 

The Wisconsin Board has contractual teacher education ar- 
rangements with Stout State University, \Vliitewater State Uni- 
versity, and the University, of Wisconsin. 

In addition, a host of in-service teacher education activities 
are carried out. These include credit courses through Stout State 
University conducted at various points throughout the state, in- 
service workshops and seminars. An in-service training activity 
of merit in the state has been the ^annual Professional GtDwth 
Week. The ipost recent meeting was held at western Wisconsin 
Technicai lnstitute in La Crosse May 4-6, 1970. Several hundred 
post-secondary administrators, coordinators, supervisors and 
guidance workers participated in the sessions. This activity • 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and * 
Adult Education is very worthwhile and is popular as a person- 
nel growth and development activity among, vocational educa- 
> tion personnel. 

In-service teacher training also is a major functjon of Wis- 
consin Board supervisors in the various fields, such as trade and 
industrial, home economics, office and distributive, technical, 
agriculture, health occupations and the like.*^ ^ 

In 1969 — 

The calendar of events for 1969 indicates 142 conferences, v^ork- ' 
shops, seminars, and similar items scheduled during the year. Some 
of these are out-of-state meetings or gatherings which may not have 
direct staff improvement implications. It is estimated that more 
than 90^ of the events scheduled do encompass staff development 
foundations that would impact on program quality.. 

The state staff is to be commended for developing the event list^ 
Their role in giving leadership to many of the events is praise- 
worthy. A better understanding of the state staff contribution to 
the in-SBr\^ice development of teachers and other personnel may be 
gainedjrom an analysis of these scheduled events. It would appear 
that S5"^items were designated as conferences, 27 carry the title of 
workshop or institute, while there were- 19 seyninars "listed. In the 
area of leadership development and management training, six 
events were scheduled, i^service training meetings were listed on 
4 occasions, planning on 2 occasions and one gathering was clearly 
designated as an instructor training activity. 

There is the strong likelihood that sufficient information was 
not available to the reviewer concerning what actually took place 
in the other 40 odd events on the calendar to permit a value judge- 
ment as to their contribution to the in-»rvice training of teachers. ' 
The more than 90 events that clearly indicated activity that tran- 
scends a mere meeting or gatherings of persons should be recog- 
nized as a program of considerable, magnitude with definite impact 
on quality education. - ^ 

Missing in this analysis is data on what the teacher training 
institutkJfircontributed to these many conferences, workshops and 
' /■ 
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institutes that were a part of the 1969 calendar. Future reports 
from the teacher training institutions should provide insights into 
their role in the updating of teachers, coordinators, and supervisors. 
Their role in the structuring and carrying out of phases of the Pro- 
fessional Grow'th Week should be - delineated as well. Certainly 
teacher training activity is carried out on Bn organized basis as 
Table 8.2 clearly indicates. Better documentation of what is being 
done is desirable, and, as such data becomes available, mote wide- 
spread distribution* of the results, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, would be helpful. ♦ • " 

Professional Growth Week ^ 

The 1969 Professional Growth Week sponsored by the Wiscon- 
sin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education appeared 
to have had the best program in this series of successful staff train- 
ing gatherings. The general program dealing wuth such topics ^s 
Successful Communications with Parents, Students and the Com- 
munity; the .Present Status of and Retention of Students in Our 
Schools; Principles of Cbmmunication Through Mass Media and 
Advertising; and. The Importance of Recruitment ajid Retention 
of Students in Vocational Education was definitely "on-target'' in 
dealing with today's problems. The student ser\ices meetings deal- 
ing with recruitment practices, gathering information on factors of 
retention^^and the related probleiu solving sessions provided added 
emphasis to the recruitment, retention and communications theme' 
instituted by the opening general sessions* 

The program of the Adult Basic Education group and the pro- 
gram of other sections of the professional growth week give evi- 
dence of much refinement within the structure of this staff develop- 
ment activity. Early efforts of the developers of this activity should 
feel a great sense of satisfaction in planning and carrying' to suc- 
cessful completion a program that so thoroughly involves adminis- 
trators, coordinators, super\isors, and counselors. Continued suc- 
cess of this venture will depend largely upon utilization of a strong 
feedback technique and program adjustment to meet the*" declared 
^needs of attendees. 

An estimate of how we are doing in the training of teachers 
may be gained from Table 8.2. The "estimated need'* column indi- 
cates that despite the fact that 537 persons will complete state plan 
requirements next year, the need will exceed tKis figure by irtore 
than 50 teachers. 

Shortage areas appear to be Health w^here recruitment is fre- 
quently difficult. Home Economics where the number of teachers 
^ employed is large, and Trade and Industrial Education where re- 

cruitment from industry is never easy. 

This table showing a total of 2,315 teachers enrolled in pre- 
service courses and 696 persons involved in in-service training testi- 
fies to the tremendous program of teacher education under way in 
Wisconsin. This table needs close study by the council members 
because it provides an excellent basis for understanding the magni- 
tude of the recruitment, replacement, and training problems con- 
fronting state and local administrators. 

o »» 
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IvrService Education Idea Manual 

The Wisconsin Association of Vocational, Technical an^ Adult 
Education administrators, Instructional Services Committee, has 
developed an "Idea Manual" designed to be helpful to each district 
in the development of its In-Service Educational Program. This 
group felt tKat it is essential to the improvement of all district staff 
that a continuous in-service program be carried on. The idea man- 
'ual cou\d serve as a multi-purpose tool that makes possible: 

1. Th*e sharing of in-service expertise among the VTAE districts, 

2. The recognition of outstar^ing educators, specialists and oth- 
ers who may assist in developing sound in-service programs, 
and 

3. A permanent reference jfianual to assist admistrative per- 
sonnel in developing and carrying to successful completion 
in-service programs. 

The manual provides the title of the training topic, reference 
paee, the description program sheet, and staff member most likely 
to profit from the unit of instruction. Program costs and 'other in- 
formation are also available within the reference pages of the 
manual. Because of the loose-leaf arrangements, updating of the 
content should be easily accomplished. 

Topics suitable for use in in-service staff meetings are arranged 
so that one may identify their potential for use with instructional 
Bervic^p^j ' s onrieT ^ sl ud e nl ^efvice-^pepsom^ a dmin i str at ive - 
and operational personnel. Sixty-five topics have been identified 
and described in some detail purporting to be of merit in the devel- 
opment of instructional service personnel and while the number of 
topics in the other are^s are not as extensive ; nevertheless, the total 
is impressive. 

'Phe concept of evaluating meeting results is sound, and the in- 
struments forihis process included in the idea manual are commend- 
able. The evaluatwxjDrocess should result in future meetings being 
more closely geared to the expressed needs of participants. Evi- 
dence of participant reaction might well become an integral part of 
prepared reports as the technique is perfected. 

The Professional Development Idea Manu^ is not an end in it- 
self but it is an important tool in the in-service training program 
of the state. The group that conceived the "idea manual'* and the 
state staff that made it available to the districts are contributing to 
the betterment of the vocational instruction of the state. Other tools 
of like quality will prove helpful as program expansion takes place. 

GOKCLUSIONS 

The preparation of teaching and professional personnel is. of 
significant importance in vocational education. The question of 
what constitutes an optimum program of personnel development is 
of concern to everyone. The state staff assumes major responsi- 
bility for the traipjng of vocational personnel in Wisconsin. Cooj)- 
erative agreeix^ents with agencies and institutions are an important 
consideration iui the training process that rests outside state staff 
efforts. 
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A review of the in-service activities of.the state indicates a clbse 
involvement of teacher educators with state staff supervisors and 
those developing teacher training activities. The calendar of events 
within the state indicate more than 140 activities scheduled through- 
out the year. It would appear that more .than 90 of these activities 
have relevance in the improvement of teaching or in the area of 
program quality. This is an excellent record. 

The Professional Growth Week in Wisconsin has been developed 
from rather humble beginnings dating several years back. The 1969 
program of events for the *'week" indicates this activity has come 
of age. The emphasis on recruitment, retention ajid communication 
was in keeping with supervisory and administrative needs and this 
year's activities should have established performance level diffi- 
cult of achievement inihe remaining period of the 1970*s. Constant 
participant feedback, careful program planning based upon pro- 
gram research, and greater institutional involvement are keys to 
success in professional developn^ent in the near term and over the 
long range of personnel development. 
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Chapter IX 
ANCILLARY SERVICES 



An assessment of thjs state's vocational education program ^nec- 
essarily encompasses the ancillary services of guiBance and counsel- 
ing personnel and the Research Coordinating Unit. The purpose of 
this section of the State Advisory rouncil's report is to describe the 
^ nature and scope of guidance programs in the secondary and post- 
secondary vocational programs and to ^explain the purpose of the 
Research Coordinating Unit'of the State Board's staff. 

Vocational Guidance Xnd Counseling 

Vocational guidance and counseling.is paramount to the ftiission 
of vocational education of preparing youth for employment in to- 
day's society. It is necessary to recognize the. need for personnel 
trained in guidance and counseling with a vocational orientation if 
one is to objectively assess the impact of vocational education on 
the society of employment. The purpose of this section of the report 
is to describe some aspects of guidance and counseling in Wisconsin. 

Several factors make it difficutt to identify vocational guidance 
and counseling activities apart f^^pm the total guidance and coun- 
seling program. First, there is a resistance and perhaps rightfully 
so, by the professionals to see their role dichotomized into voga- 
tional aspects and general counseling and, secondly, there have been 
several sources of Federaf funds. Funds made available under the 
National De"fense Education Act did not have as their purpose the 
strengthening of vocational aspects of guidance, however, these 
funds had a great influence in increasing the number of counselors 
in Wisconsin's schools and w^th the increasing concern for better 
vcfcational-€ounseling nationwide, as well as in Wisconsin, have con- 
tributed substantially to the capability of Wisconsin's schools to 
carry out vocational guidance functions. 

The guidance portion is divided into tw^o parts which are: (1) 
description of Federally funded vocational guidance and counseling 
progrants in Wisconsin, and (2) proposed activities in strengthen- 
ing vocational guidance programs and services (extracted from the 
Annual Descriptive Report FY69J. 

The desire to meet specialized needs of individual pupils affect- 
ed by societal chaiige^ has resulted in a significant expansion in 
guidance staffs in Wisconsin's secondary schools. 

The r^pid growth of guidance services, as a part of pupil serv-" 
ices, during the past decade has been one of the significant changes 
in American secondary education. This impact is also now being 
felt at the elementary school level. A study of this phenomenon 
shows that the funds provided by the NMional Defense Education 
Act Titles V-A and V-B, 1958 and the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, ESEA Titles I and III were major factors in this expansion 
of guidance services. The Vocational Amendments of 1968 promise 
addfional support for this area of need. 

What has a decade of Federal funds meant to Wisconsin and its 
young people? ^Tiat has been, what is, and what will be the impact 
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of Federal funds in Wisconsin? To answer these questions, this sec- 
tion will review the history of the above Federal programs as imple- 
mented. 

The History of Title V in Wisconsin 

The National Defense Education Act pf 1958 was an education 
bill stimulated in part by Sputnik. Titles V-A and V-B were impor- 
tant parts of this bill. Title V-A provided funds to develop pro- 
grams of testing, counseling; and'guidance in the secondary schools. 
The intent wa^to identify talented pupils, assist pupils in determin- 
ing their educational and vocational goals, and to assess job oppor- 
tunities in various fields. Title V-B provided for*short and long 
range institutes to prepare school counselors. 

Provisions for Schools. As originally passed in 1958, Jitle V in- 
cluded grades 9-12. The 1964 revision expanded the program to 
grades 7-12. Finally, the 1965 revision of the law included grades 
K-12. It is significant to note that as the provision of Title V 
expanded regarding grade levels served, the monies appropriated 
were reduced. 

During the period from 1958 to 1968, this has been the chron- 
ology of Title V in Wisconsin: 

1959 — Guidance services grades 9-12 

1962^First school counselor certification standards mandatory 
1964 — Guidance seryices grades 7-12 

■ 1965 — Guidance services grades K-12 ^ 

1967 — Pupil Services Section authorized in Depar^ent of 
Public Instruction 

1967 — Ne\v Statewide Advisory Committee on Gifidance 
Services appointed 

1968 — School counselor certification standards revved 

1969 — Model or demonstration guidance services appKoach 
initiated ^ ^ 

* State Supervisors. To implement Title V in Wisconsin, the state ^ 
supervisors of guidance services engaged in a wide variety oA lead- 
ership activities. These activities included supervisory andl con- 
sultative work with local school districts, in-service workshops\for 
schVol counselors, publications, and research. Also, the state super- 
^LUi>*s worked with regional counselor prof^sional organizations, 
counselor certification standards, and other groups interested in 
school counselor activities. 

These activities together with Wisconsin's effort to distribute 
more than 90 percent of ,Title V funds directly to participating 
local school districts have had a* significant impact on the growth of 
guidance services in the schools of the state. This is shown statisti- 
cally as well as illustrated by comments from school districts in the 
next section of this report. 
The Impact of Federal Funding in Wisco7isiji 

During the 1969-70 school year, 88 percent of the public school 
pupils in grades 9-12 attended schools with approved guidance pro- 
grams. An e:{amination of T^ible 9.1 indicates that the extent of 
participation ranged irom 56 percent in 1959-60 to 88 percent in 
1969-70. 
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TABLE 9.1 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN GRADES 9-12 
ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH APPROVED 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 



School Year 


59-60 


67-68 


69-70 


Total Enrollment* 


190 


285 


307 


Number of Pupiis in Approved 








Guidance Programs* 


106 


254 


275 


Percentage of Pupils in Approved 








Guidance Programs 


56 


89 


88 


* Indicated in thousands 








The extent of participation in 


grades 9-12 


over the 


ten-year 



period (1959-1970) has increased by 32 percent of the annual en- 
rollment and by 169,000 pupils. The number o^) participants has 
almost tripled during the ten years Wisconsin has participate^ in , 
tbp program of Federal Guidance Support. As indicated in Table^'^^XV 
9.1, 12 percent or 32,000 pupil§ in grades 9-12 during 1969-70 were 
attending public schools which did not participate in the prograrh. 

Many of the school districts not participating in th^^Lj>rogram 
were unable to employ qualified school counselors because of a 
shortage of counselors. Of the 116 school districts which did not 
participate in the program in 1969-70, 90 percent were districts 

cent enrolled less than 300. 



TABLE 9.2 






NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN GRADES 712 




ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOLS WITH APPROVED 




GUIDANCE 


PROGRAMS 






School Year 


64-65 


67-68 


^■70 


Total Enrollnnent* > * 


274 


411 


r 


Nunnber of Pupils in Approved 








Guidance Progranrw* 


257 


335 


365 


Percentage of Pupils in Approved 








Guidance Progranns 


69 


82 


81 



•Indicated in thousands ^ v 

V 

Beginning with the 1964-B5 school year, Title V of the National 
Defense^ Education Act was extended to include grades 7-12." The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 also began support of guidance 
programs as an integral part of vocational education. As shown in 
Table 9.2 the extent of participation in grades 7-12 has grown from 
69 percent^in 1964-65 to'^Sl percent in 1969-70. Approximately 
85,000 or 126,000 pupils in grades 7 and 8 participated in the Title 
V program durhag the 1969-70 school year. 

Durlii^^^tJifi-TJeriod from 1959-60 to 1967-68 the total number of 
secondary school counselors in Wisconsin increased from 522 to 
1,002. The most significant increa^ was in the "full-time'* category 
which grew from 60 in 1959-60 to 565 in 1967-68. It is noted that 
the "full-time equivalency" increased from 240 to 813 over the nine- 
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year period. The continuing trend to employ counselors on a full- 
time b^is is evident. ^ 

/ TABLE 9.3 

COUNS^/LOR AND PUPIL RAT^ON INFORMATION IN 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

School Total ^ Counselor Full* Counselor-Pupil 

Year* Enrollment Time Equivalent Ratio 



59-60 106,000 240 1.444 

67-68 335,000 813 1 412 

69-70 365,000 9l5 1:414 



1959-6o)^rades 9-12; 1969-70, grades 7-12 



TABLE 9.4 \ 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE STUDENT K 

^ ENROLLMENT FIGURES (GRADES K-14) 

School Year (1969-70) 

Private Schools K-8 178,093 

9-12 34,501 212,594 
Public Schools K-8 672,643 

9-12 307,421 980,064 

GROSS TOTAL WISCONSIN K-12 STUDENTS 1,192,658^ 



In recognition of the need to continually improve the counseling 
services for vocational >rft2cation and, as a result of the Vocational 
Education Acts, five areas of concern have been identified regarding 
guidance programs : 

1. Identification and encouragement of those individuals who 
would benefit from enrollment in vocational education pro- 
grams. ^ ' \f ' 

2. Provision of informa^^krnCnecessary for realistic vocational 
planning. \ 

"3. Assistance for individuals during the period in which they 

are actively pursuing the vocational plaiTr 
4. Aiding in vocational placement. 

5- Conducting of follow-up procedures to determine the effec- 
tiveness of vocational Instruction and guidance and counsel- 
ing program.^ 

The following is an analysis of how $87,000.00 of Vocational 
Education Act fui\ds were distributed for the vocational aspects of 
guidance during FY 68. 

The State Board and the higher education institutions have 
shared an intei^st iji the following areas related to counselor edu- 
cation: »* 

1. Selection of counselor trainees. 

2. Certification standards (which now requires a course in occu- 
pational information). 
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3. Course content in existing courses! 

4. Development of new courses in career orientation and occu- 
pational experience under counselor educator supervision for 
graduate credit.- 

« 

TABLE 9.5 
UNMET NEEDS 
, NUMBER OF SCHOOLS/STUDENTS WITHOUT 
APPROVED GUIDANCE SERVICE 1969-70 




Stadents Not Served 



Guidance information not 

presently available 
648,643 students (95 8%) 



32,000 students (12%) 



TABLE 9.6 
APPROXIMATE DOLLARS SPENT i=OR 
COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 1969-70 



Federal $ 



Local Matching $ 



State Match mg $ . 



NDEA 



387 QOQ 



10 0Q0QQQ 



ESEA TitleJ 

ESEATitle III 

VEA 1968 
Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Commisston 

TOTAL 




(lOb% funding) 
-0' 

(100% funding) 
237,000 

19,0 d0 * 
$10,256,000 



-0- 
'0. 
•0- 
-0. 



$0 



Sources. 1 . 



Wisconsin Department of Public Iftstruction 

a. Pupil Services Section, NDEA Title V-A 

b. 'Vocational Education Section * 

c. ESEA Title I and III Sections 

d. Information Systems Section 

Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education (Student Sen/ice Section) 



In recognition of the problems associated with counselor and 
guidance programs and services related to vocational education, 
several secondary schools in cooper^ion with the Department of 
Public Instruction made commitments to begin experimental pro- 
grams for the 1969-70 school year. Although the data are not avail- 
^able at this time, the programs were in the areas of: 

1. Educational television for occupational information on ele- 
mentary level. 

2. Regional guidance consultant. 

3. Mobile materials and testing center paired with regional 
counselor. 

4. Career resource centers.pn high school level. „ 
mid. 
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5. Video tape for career development in guidance-centered ac- 
tivitiesi^ 

6. Coordinated effort between industrial arts teachers and coun- 
selors to provide a demonstration ce^nter showing how the 
industrial arts shops could be a realistic occupational infor- 
mation resources center on an exploratory level.-* 



TABLE 9.7 

DISTRIBUflON OP VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FUNDS - FY 68 







Total 




VEA Portion 


Salaries 




$150,856.00 




$75,428.00 


Testing 




10,846.00 




5,423.00 


Fpllow-up 




190.00 




95.00 


Materials 




4,861.00 




2,431 .00 


Equiprnent 




4,201.00 




2,100.00 


Guidance Equipment. 




1,666.00 




833.00 


Travel 




M, 200.00 




600.00 






$173,820 00 




$86,910.00 



9 • ■ 

Source Annual Descriptive Report FY 68. 



Summary 

Federal funding, including funds from the Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts, have stimulated and made possibleVdramatic increases in 
the co u nsel ing and guidanc e " programs in Wisconsin. Wlult th^ 
record quantitatively is quite impres^Mje^^^ihe number of youth in 
schools without counselors is sizeable. Qualitatively, it is difficult 
to ascertain whether thevpcational aspects of counseling are receiv- 
iiig the emphasis desf r^H especially in light of the fact that only 
in the past few years has this dimension received emphasis in 
counselor education programs. 

The State Research Coordinating Uni^t (RCU) 
The concept of State Reseai^ehXoordinating units grew out of 
the concern for strength^ing the re^e^ch cj^ability in vocational 
education in the states. Federal fundsVefe made available on a 
competitive basis from the research funds appropriated under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. The Act made provision for 10 
percent of the funds appropriated to be reserved by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to be expended on a project basis. These 
funds have been Administered by the Bu^*eau of Research, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

The plan, for coordinating units anticipated that the level of 
funding would decrease as the units were able to prove their value 
and become an integral part of the State's ongoing program. This 
appears to be the case in Wisconsin, however, the state. has not 
maintained a level of funding equal to that originally provided by 
the Federal Government. 

The evaluation of the RCU activity is difficult because it func- 
tions in somewhat of an expediting role with many of its results 
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being sonWhat intangible. A subjective appraisal, however, would 
indicate th^Jhe/Wisconsin RCU is effective and should be sup- 
ported. 

Purposes of the State Research Coordinating Unit ^ 

The major functions of the Research Coordinating Unit are 
those of coordination, stimulation, and dissemination of research 
related to vocational education. Mofe specifically, the stated objec- 
, tivesare: 

1. Stimulate and encourage occupational education research and 
development activities in state departments, local school dis- 
tricts, colleges and universities, and r^onprofit organizations. 

2. Coordinate occupational research activities conducted within 
the state and, further, coordinate such research activities 
with those being conducted outside the state, 

3. Disseminate information on the progress and applications of 
the results of occupational research. 

4. Stimulate activities which will result in increased interest 
and improved competence in research sUch as encouraging p re- 
service and in-service training of occupational researchers. 

5. Participation in the review, monitoring or conduct, as appro- 
priate, of occupational research a^d development projects 
supported by FedeVal, state, local or private organization _ 

luiiuS. 

6. Identify and maintain an inventorj^ of available occupational 

, research and development resources in light of anticipated . 
needs and programs within the state. 

7. Survey available data on employment opportunities, emerg- 
ing occupational trends and future job projections as a base 
for planning vocational programs, curricula, and facilities 
within the state, and teacher training, recruitment and place- 
ment. 

8. Identify issues and problems relating to the nature and place 
of voCaikjial education in the state school system and deter- 
mine the contributions which occupational research and de- 
velopment could make in resolving them. 

^ Ma^r emphasis has been placed on the following activities to 
accorrfplish the objectives.** 

iVldentify issues and priorities of problems in vocational edu- 
j^ation needing research. 

2. Continue liaison with state agencies, Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service and others interested in research in voca- - 
tional education. 

3. Sponsor, coordinate and encourage in-service training in 
research methods and design for those interested in research 
related to vocatioifal education. 

4. Work with institutions of higher education in initiating and 
conducting research related to vocational education. 

■*Final Report, Wisconsin Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 
Education, September, 1969, p. 8. 
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5. Encourage vocational, technical and adult education districts 
to design ifhd conduct research projects. 

6. Im^ove rcHearch capabilities of RCU staff to provide bet- 
ter consultative services to ^vocational, technical and adult 
schools or other groups conducting research in vocational 
education, 

7. Locate completed research related to vocational education 
and expand the library of research, labor market, and cur- 
riculum materials. 

8. Disseminate findings of research in vocational education. 

9. Aid vocational, technical and adult school districts and other 
institutions in securing funds to conduct research in voca- 
tional education. 

The RCU performs the following fianction for the state level 
vocational, techxiical and adult education staff."' 

1. Presenting ideas for study pertinent to improvement of cur- 
' riculum in all subject fields, student services, teacher educa- 
tion, extended services, planning, and administrative services. 

2. Maintaining a reference library of abstracts, bibliographies, 
microfiche and hard copy of studies and reports pertinent to 
vocational education. 

3. Routing, summarising and disseminating appropriate re- 
search studies, reports and itiformation for review and im.- 
"plementation. 

4. Obtaining appropriate materials upon request. 

5. Lending technical and consultative assistance in designing, 
writing and conducting research studies. 

6. Coordinating needed labor market studies with Wisconsin 
State EmplojaiWMat Service and other institutions. 

7. Coprdinating needed pilot and experimental staffing and in- 
structional studies and programs. 

8. Coordinating needed placement and follow^-up procedures. 

The RCU performs the following function for Area Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education Districts. 

1. Presenting ideas for research and study. 

2. Lending technical and consultative assistance in developing 
research proposals. 

3. Improving district research and planning capabilities through 
coordination and development of various in-service educa- 
tional activities. 

4. Developing a statewide plan of research priorities. 

5. Developing procedures and guidelines for research operations. 

6. Maintaining a library of abstracts, bibliographies, microfiche, 
proposals, studies, reports and limited data blank! 

7. Supplying a certain amount of information services upon 
request. 

8. Keeping them informed of plans, procedures and progress in 
research activities. 



Hhid, p. 5. 
Hhid^ p. 5. 
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9. Bringing critical issues to the Research Committee of the 
Wisconsin Association of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education Administrators, 

10. Coordinating cooperati\ely conducted studies with other dis- 
tricts and agencies/ 

11. Providing supervisory assistance to districts in tfie develop- 
. (nent and effective pursuit of a district research program. 

Research Reporting Ppoceclure 

At present, an effort is being made to improve communications^ 
among local districts and between local districts and the State Re- 
search Coordinating Unit. To augment this effort, every person in 
a local district who is exploring, planning, conducting or who has 
completed a vocational education research activity or project is 
being requested to complete a standardized form for reporting the 
project The copy of this form which is sent to -the state office i5ro- 
yidestj^e information necessary for the State Research Coordinate 
to disseminate information regarding that project to per- 
s<5rinef in all 18 districts. ^ 

/--The district research persons are asked to inform district per- 
sonnel about research activities by means of a newsletter or other 
communication on a bi-weekly or monthly basis. One copy of all 
final reports of studies or research projects, completed by the dis- 
trict is sent to the State Research Coordinating Unit. The State 
Research Coordinating Unit duplicates necessary copies and then 
disseminates one copy to each district research administrator. 

The state staff is encouraging each district to develop a research 
center. In addition to stimulating and coordinating research Ttctivi- 
ties throughout the state, objectives which appear to be met due to 
the extensive listings available which report research' projects rang- 
ing from occupational needs surveys to instructional content and 
methodology, the RCU also cooperates with the ERIC center to 
make additional information available to personnel in the 18 VTAE 
districts. ERIC documents are available on microfilm for use by the 
district. The rhicrofilm^may be viewed, or, the material can be re- 
produced for distribution. 

Present Concent 

Staff personnel from the Research Coordinating Unit indicated 
that presently effort is being directed toward research projects in 
the following major areas of concern: 

1. Student follow-up — Present plans call for follow-up of both 
dropouts and graduates at th'e end of six months, two and 
one-half years, five and one-half years, andf ten and one-half 
years. 

2. School selection — A study to identify and analyze which fac- 
tors are considered by parents and students prior to selecting 
an institution of higher education. 

S. Organizational structure — Research to analyze and evaluate 
the different styles of organizational structure presently em- 
ployed in the 18 VTAE districts. 
« 
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4. Advanced student standing — A study to augment decisions 
made regarding the'standing of students and course selectiaa 
for students who have completed some courses beycrtidnigh 
school. (( 




Summary 



The RCU has had a very positive influence on the recognition 
for the need for research in ycw^ational and/technical education in 
Wisconsin. A communications network has been established with 
the 18 districts, many of whom have assigned a person to research. 
The objectives of the unit are quite commendable and the activities 
carried out appear to clearly relate to the objectives. 
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Chapter X 

ANALYSIS OF PkOJECTS '^'^^\ 
Project Method 

The 1968 Amendments reorf?red that funds be made available^ 
a basis that would g:ive consitflration to the need of one school dflfe 
trict as compared with other districts. Thij> necessitated that a n*^ 
method for allocating Federal funds be devised. The Act also pro- 
vided funds under se\eral titles designated for different purposes. 
The Wisfio^in State Board chose to allocate funds to districts on a 
project/method and invited the de\elopment of proposals for specific 
projects frdi^ each district. 

Consideration has been given to the fact that the 1969-70 fiscal 
year h^s been a period of readjustment for the Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education as a result of the 1968 Vocational, 
Educatio\Amendments. Further it is recognized that the Federal 
funds were not appropriated until February and therefore, not allo- 
cate until very late in the fiscal year. t 

This chapter attempts to analyze the disbursement of Federal 
funds within the Wisconsin State Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education system under the 1968 Vocational Education Amend- 
ments for the 1969-70 school y^^r. The first portions of the chapter 
will explain briefly the project funding sy^em, the methods of data 
collectk>iv> the procedure used by the State kt^ff to evaluate projects, 
and the funding categories under which disbursements were made.. 
Later portions describe the projects submitted under each funding ^ 
category, and problems identified. 

Project Funding System . ; 

The Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education adopted a nfew procedure for disbursing Federal funds 
received under the 1969-70 appropriation of the Vocational Amend- 
ments of 1968. Local Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Districts were instructed to make^quests for such Federal funds 
by submitting project pi:oposajj,^#mch contained information' indi- 
cating how the funds werQ^*<fbe expended. The purpose. of employ- 
ing this procedure vyas to disburse Federal Vocational funds in a 
manner conforming to the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 and the approved State plan. 

Data Collection / 

In order to analyze tM effects of this disbursement procedure 
the instructions provided tb the Local Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education Districts for submitting project proposals were 
reviewed in relation to the project proposals submitted, and the 
method utilized by the 'Stat€ Board staff to evaluate the proposed 
projects, — ^.^^^ . ^ 

Project proposals varied in content from verj^tailed data to 
little more thab the name and category of the project^nd the name 
of the district submitting it^otable common omissitos were the 
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objectives of the project, the number of students to be served, and 
the amount of instructional time to he provided. Procedures*1for 
evaluating the success of ihe proposed projects were not well devel- 
oped in many cases. For these reasons, it was impossible to analyze 
the merit T)f most projects from the information contained in the 
proposals. This is not to state that the State Board staff cannot 
judge the merit of projects containing scant informaion since the 
staff has ready access to other information sources. Rather, it is to 
point out the difficulty that the investigating group had in review- 
ing project proposals. 

' The information contained in this report coVers the period from 
July 1. 1969 through May 15, 1970. The data was collected entirely 
from sources made available by the staff of the Wisconsin State 
t Baard of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education; 

Project Evaluation Procedures 

, Upon receipt of the districts' project proposal forms, the State 
Board's Evaluation Committee rated each ptoject on a 100 point 
system. The higher a project scored, 'the greater priority it was 
given for fundin^.^Tlie scoring point systems varied somewhat de- 
pending upon the type (funding category) of project being evalu- 
ated. The scoring point systems used for projects included the fol- 
lowing criteria:^ 

1. Manpower needs. ^ 

2. Individuals' needs for Vocational Education. 

3. Excess costs of the project. 

4. Relative abiilty of the district to pay. 

5. If the district is an economically depressect area. 

6. If the district has-a^igh,high school dropout rate or a high 
youth unemployment rate. 

7. Whether the propo;sal was a demonstration or pilot project. 
By using these rating Bcales the State Board staff attempted to 

make project evaluation for funding as objective as possible and to 
thus provide funds on the basis of needs. The rating scales reflect 
the provisions of the Wisconsin State Plan .for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the "Declaration of Purpose^'' stated in the 19^68 Vocational 

Education Amendments/^'^V. * , ' 

/ .^-^ — s 

Fxindinij Categories 

For the 1969-70 f^icaf^ear; Federal Vocational Education funds 
were allocated to Wisconsm Vocational, Technical and Adult Edu- 
cation Districts under the^following categories through the use of 
the project funding syst^ of disbursement; 

PartB 

Regular Vocational Education projects 
Vocational. Education for disadvantaged persons (persons 

who have academic or socioeconomic handicaps) 
Vocational Education for Handicapped persons (physical, 

mental or emotional handicaps) 

ilSgJt sample project scoring stteets, appendix A, 
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^ ' \ 

E:;emp}kry programs proiects 

Consumer apd Homemaking Education (regular) 
Consumer and Homemaking Educationfpr disadvantaged 
persons " , ^ 

These categories ci^rrespond tu Parts B, D, and F of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 and expedite the disbursement 'of 
funds in a m|rfne5jcomplying with the stipulations of the Act. The 
j following talWilation indicates the number of projects proposed for 
' Federal funcfing by Districts under each of the project funding 
categories 1 

TABLE 10.1 

PROJECT PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY LOCAL 
VTAE DISTRICTS FOR FEDERAL «JNDING 
1969-70 



a. 308 proposals under Pan B Regular Vocational Education 

b. 69 proposals Part B disadvantaged 

c. 18 proposals Pan B handicapped t 
^d. 34 proposals Part D Exemplary programs 

«, 44 proposals Part F Consumer and Homemaking ~ regular 

f.' 18 proposals Part F Consumer and Homemaking Education 
' for disadvantaged persons 



. ' Regular Vocational Education Projects (Part B) 

Regular vocational education projects were sub-categorized into 
four types: (1) new program equipment, (2) on-going program 
equipment. <3) apprentice related training, and (4) extension pro- 
grams. All Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Districts 
submitted projects and received grants for regular vocational edu- 
cation programs. Fifteen tof the districts received Federal funds 
und^r all four oJ the sub-categories mentioned above. District Five 
did not submit any new program equipment projects. District 17 
and District 18 did not submit projects for either new program 
equipment or projects for on-going equipment. City vocational and 
adult schools still operating independently in 1969-70 submitted 
projects and received Federal fund grants under apprentice related 
training or extension programs or both. 

Table 10.2 shows Federal dollar amounts funded under each 
, regular vocational education sub-category in Wisconsin. Table 10.3 
lists quantitative information on regular vocational education proj- 
ects by local vocational, technical and adult education districts. .The 
map lO.A illustrates the geographic distribution of regular voca- 
tional funds as requested and of Federal funds granted. 

A total of 308 regular vocational education projects were sub- 
mitted and 234 received a grant' of Federal funds. No regular voca- 
tional projects were Federally funded for more. than forty-five per- 
cent of the project's cost. Just how the dollar amount of the indi- 
vidual project grants was determined is not clear. , 
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It is noted that apprenticeship related training appears to be a 
high priority program. The data indicate early project approval 
dates, low rejection rate (eight percent as .compared with 26 per- 
cent rejection for other regular vocational projects), small class size 
with one day of instruction bi-monthly, and a sizeable Federal fund 
disbursement (Table 10.2). 



TABLE 10.2 

TOTAL REGULAR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUND GRANTS, 

WISCONSIN, 
M 969-70 



New Program equipment $ 263.41 2 

On-gOing program equipment 247.862 

' Apprentice related training 292.432 

Extension programs 296.387 

$1.1 




Disadvantaged and Handicapped Programs (Part B ) 

A total of $632,775.00 Federal dollars was allocated to the State 
of Wisconsin under the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments 
Part B — Handicapped. §390,482.00 from the amount was budgeted 
by the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education for post-high school handicapped people. Under Part B 
— Disadvantaged, $949,164.00 was allocated to Wisconsin, and the 
State Board budgeted $585,724 from this sum for post-secondary 
programs to serve disadvantaged individuals. This figure was fur- 
ther enhanced by an appropriation under sectioj>^:02B'S5pe^al 
needs) which provided $349,608.00 for Wisconsin \^ith $215,967.00 
being allacated to post-secondary prograr 




Disadvantag^d-Prfjfjects 

As of May 15th, 1970, approximately $740,000 of the $801,694 
available under Part B — Disadvantaged and section 102b had be.en 
obligated on the post-secondary level. A total of 69 projects were 
submitted under this category and 47 of these were* approved and 
funded. Approximately 41 percent of the projects that received 
federal funds were funded at 100 percent of project cost. The 47 
federally funded projects proposed to ser\'e 5,915 disadvantaged 
students. One-hundred-t^^entj^jlvi^^strucjtors were proposed to be 
invplved in the 47 projecte'Uri either^a full-time or part-time basis. 

Table 10.4 lists pertisent figures by local vocational, technical 
and adult education districts frfr Part B — Disadvantaged proiects. 
The map lO.B shows the geographic distribution of federally fun^fed 
projects. 

District Nine which includes Milwaukee, has feeen identified as 
an area having a high number of disadvantaged persons with an 
urgent need for vocational education. Thirty-two percent of the 
Part B — Disadvantaged projects submitted in Wisconsin originated 
in District Nine. District Nine received 41 percent of the Federal 
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MAP 10. A 



PART B - REGULAR VOCATIONAL FEDERAL FUND GRANTS, 1969-70 



Legend Upper Number = Request 
Lower Number = Grant 




57,662 ' 



Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Districts 
Approvecl for Operation July 1, 1970 ^ 

FR?r ^ - ^ '''' 



funds disbursed under Part B — Disadvantaged in Wisconsin. Fif- 
teen percent of the disadvantaged students proposed to be served 
by Federally funded projects viere listed in District Nine projects. 

TABLE 10.3 
REGULAR VOCATIONAL TOTALS {PART B) 



District 


Number of 
Projects 
Submitted *^ 


Number of 
Projects 
Funded (Fed 


Total 
Requested 
Funds - Fed 


Federal 

Funds 

Awarded 


Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Instructors 


Number of 
•projects with 
Evaluation 


Number of 
Projects with 
Follow-Up 


I 


19 


16 


101,461 


50,629 




— 


17 


17 


2 


23 


22 


1 70,579 


108.169 






3 


18 


3 


30 


25 • 


142,903 


101.461 




76 


24 


4 


4 


18 


15 


211,369 


107,715 






2 


9 


5 


2 


2 


34,440 


8,693 






1 


1 


6 


17 


14 


• '122,382 


^7,622 






13 


7 


7 


25 


7 


• 194,012 


16,869 






9 


1 


8 


6 


4 


49,772 


10,974 








2 


9 


18 


10 


'335.436 


218,240 






12 


5 


10/ 


28 


14 


223,805 


92,294 






23 


20 




23 


17 


110,302 


38,390 




.... ( 


19 


14 


12 


15 


13 


207,973 


76,411 






6 


• 6 




13 


13 


81,639 


54,274 






9 


11 


14 


17 


15 


40,592 


17,647 






16 


15 


IB 


23 


20 


129,850 


66,332 






17 


12 


16 


- 10 


10 


27,695 


16,876 






8 


8 


17 


4 


4 


38,365 


18,607 






3 


2 


18 


4 


3 


40,400 


27,032 






1 


0 


59 


















61 


















62 


9 


7 


24,393 


11 ,798 






4 


2 



69 
71 



•Other than follow-up ^ ^ ^ 

Fifteen of the Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education dis- 
tricts, and two of the then operating city vocational and ,adult 
schools submitted proposals for Part B — Disadvantaged projects. 
District Ten and District 18 submitted no projects for consideration 
under Part B — Disadvantaged. Districts Two, Three, Eight, 14, and 
17 and the Port Washington Vocational and Adult School submitted 
only one project proposal each. 

Districts Four and Nine each had one project submitted by an 
agency other than the local Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion Board. 

The smallest project approved in terms of Federal dollars was 
$200 and the largest was ?200,515. The average foe the 47 disad- 
vantaged projects funded was $15,735 of Federal funds. 

Handicapped Projects 

*Xs of May 15th, 1970* the entire amount of $390,482 allocated 
for Wisconsin Part B — Handicapped programs on the post-second- 
ary level was obligated to vocational, technical and adult education 
districts for programs to serve the handicapped. These funds were 
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approved by the State Board to be expended by the districts through 
seventeen projects. Table 10.5 provides financial informatfon on 
Part B — Handicapped projects by districts. Map 10. B illustrates 

• the geographic location of funded projects. *" 

A total of 18 projects were submitted to the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education for Federal 
funding under Part B — Handicapped between July 1, 1969 and May 
15, 1970. Of the 18 projects submitted only one was rejected, and 
it was superseded by another project proposal. Fifteen out of the 
17 projects funded were provided 100 percent federal funding. The 
17 funded projects proposed to serve 1,118 handicapped students 
and involved 69 instructors on either a full- or part-time basis. 

Twenty-seven percent of the projects submitted under Part B — 
Handicapped were submitted by Dist;*ict Nine. Sixty percent of the 
handicapped students and 71 percent of the instructors were listed 
in District Nine projects. District Nine received approximately 70 
^ percent of the Wisconsin Part B — Handicapped federal funds (post- 
secondary). 

Approximately 60 percent of the .Wiscansin Vocational, Techni- 
cal and Adult Districts and one-third of the then operating city 
vocational and adult schools submitted project proposals to serve 
handicapped students. Districts Three, Four,* Six, Seven, 15, and 17 
submitted one proposal each. It should be noted that the projects 
submitted from Districts Four and Six proposed training to be pro- 
vided by private agencies. 

The smallest Part B — Handicapped project approved received a 
Federal doll^ars grant of $240 and the largest was $210,859 in Fedr 
eral funds. The average for the lY^idnded projects consisted of 
$23,053 of Federal funds. 

" Part D — Exemplary Projects 

A total of 34 exemplary projects were submitted by vocational, 
technical and adult education districts. Twenty-five of these pro- 
posed projects were granted Federal funds. One project, appren- 
tice instructional materials, received 100 percent Federal funds. 
The other 24 were federally funded for part of the projects' costs. 
A total jf $111,429 Federal funds was allocated to these projects as 
of May 1,1970. 

The State Board staff suggested to the districts that some of the 
projects rejected under the exemplary category be resubmitted un- 
der funding categories more appropriate _to the proposed projects. 

, Thirteen of the districts submitted one or more exemplary proj- 
ects each. Only one of these 13, District Two, did* not receive exem- 

* plary Federal funds. Local Districts 10, 14, 16, 17, and 18 did not 
submit proposed projects for Federal exemplary funds. Table 10.6 
lists tabulations by districts of Part D — Exemplary Projects. 

The-pfi*ojects that were granted exemplary Federal funds did ap- 
pear to be of innovative nature. Sixteen of the 24 funded projects 
consisted of the development of various instructional media and 
materials and, if successful, should provide long-term returns onHhe 
funds invested. * » 
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MAP 10.B 

NUMBER OF PART B - HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
PROJECTS FUNDED 




Handicapped 

Disadvantaged: • 

Agency other than 
Vocational School: ▲ 

Handicapped/ 
Disadvantaged: ■ 



Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Districts 
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Map lO.C illustrates the geographic' distribution of exemplary 
project proposals. 

Consumer and Homemaking Education^ Regular and Consumer 
and Homemaking y Disadvantaged — Part F 

Part F of the 1968 Vocational Education Amendment funds is 
basically the non-wage earning part of home economics education, 
whereas, home economics occupational training projects are funded 
under Part B of the Act. 

Sixty-two consuua^ and homemaking project proposals were 
submitted to the Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technkal, 
and Adult Education, with 49 of them being granted Federal funds. 
All districts except Seven and 18 submitted projects and received 
Federal funds under Part F — Consumer and Homemaking. Table 
10.7 and Map lO.D indicate Part F funding distribution and other 
project data. 

Six of the local districts receiving Federal funds received grants 
for both regular consumer and homemaking projects and disadvan-* 
taged ccmeumer and homemaking projects. Two districts requested 
only Part^ — Disadvantaged funds, and eight other districts sub- 
mitted only^ regular consunaer and homemaking projects. Part F 
project costs were completely covered by Federal funds for 26 proj- 
ects. The other 22 proposed projects were funded partially with 
Federal funds. Four of the districts receiving Part F Federal funds 
received less than $1,000 each under this category. 
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MAP 10.C 

PART D - EXEMPLARY PROJECTS, 1969-70 
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TABLE • 10.7- 
PART F - CONSlAlER AND ^MEMAKING 
POST SECONDARY - 1969-70 
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Missing Figures Not Av3H^t?le Prom Project Proposals 

•Estimate. Derived from Nurr^er of Cours€^vLtsted m'Projecu, 20 Students per ciass, 2 
Classes per liwtructor 
♦ *OnginaIly Submitted 4 • Withdrew 2 




The^ vocational amendments of 1968 and the regulatkxRS relat- 
ing thereto necessitated the development of a method of alloting 
funds that would be responsive to individual school district needs. 
The Wisdon^in State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Ed 
cation adopted a new procedure for disbursing Federal funds re 
ceived under the allotments for the fiscal year 1969-70. Included ' 
the procedure was the submission of project proposals containi 
program information, which included among other things, how the 
funds were to be expended. 

Through review of the projects and the use of rating scales, 
objectivity was made possible in the funding procedure. A total of 
308 regular vocational education projects Were submitted and 234 
received a grant which in no instance exceeded 45 percent of the 
project cost. In dealing with the disadvantaged a total of 69 proj- 
ects were submitted and 47 of these were approved and funded. 
This group of projects was funded at 100 percent of project costs 
using Federal monies. The smallest project approved was $200 and 
the largest was $200,515,' while the average for the 47 approved dis-^ 
advantaged projects was $15,735. 

In the area of the handicapped, 17 projects were funded for a 
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total of $390,482 providing 100 percent Federal funds. Sixty per- 
cent of the state's handicapped students and 71 percent of the in- 
structors involved in the projects were in District Nine, 

A total of $111,429 of Federal funds was allocated to 25 exem- 
plary projects. Geographic distribution, of' the projects funded and 
those proposed tends to show a clustering io the Southeastern part 
of the State. 

Of the 62 consumer and liomem^king projects submitted, 49 
were funded. All districts except seven and eighteen received 
funds under Part F of the Act. Among many interesting details of 
the consumer and homemaking project approval is the fact^that 
four of the districts receiving Federal 'funds were awarded amoiJtlts 
.of less than $1,000 per project. 
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Chapter XI 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Readers of this section should understand clearly that the writ- 
ers of the report are i^jpressed with the vitality of Wisconsin's 
vocational and technical education program, i^ccomplishrpents are 
highlighted throughout the report, in fact the document in a^sess- 
iftg the program attests to its effectiveness. With this in mind the 
recommendations are written in an attempt to suggest further 
efforts to be taken to expand or strengthen an already successful 
prpgrara. 

U Early in discussions relating to the assessment, Council members 
an^the study directors were confronted with the problejA of the 
breadth of the study. Difficulties were envisioned With limiting it 
only to the programs or activities funded with Federal funds and it, 
therefore, seemed more appropriate to address the study to the 
total program. It also seems clear that this was the intent as re-, 
fleeted in the Act and guidelines of the National Council which be-* 
came available after the study was underway. , 

In 80^ far as poissible the recommendations have grown out of 
the considerations found in previous chapters. However, several* 
may reflect the observations of the Council and study staS which *in 
no way depreciates their value, even though they may ^ot be sub- 
stantiated by numerical of- other quantifiable data. • 

' While the members of the Advisory Council suggest^a itumber 
of changes in the report to the study director which hav^^be^h in- 
corporated, the study, exce'pt for* the recommendations, *may not be 
compatible in all of its detail with Council members' views Collec- 
tively or with the view of e^ch single member. The recommenda- 
tions, however, were refined by the Council during a two-day meet- 
ing with each recommendation being approved by the Council.^ 

The several recommendations are followed by a short desci:fp- 
tive explanation designed to clarify or provide rationale for the 
recommendation. 

1. Recommendation 

That a new Federal Department for Education he established 

with Cabinet stattis. 

Statement — This recommendation is based on two concerns: 
(1) that education be more strongly represented at the Cab- 
inet level which can best be accomplished with a secretary ' 
who has a narrower span of control than ii^e present Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare and (2) that voca- ' 
tional education and manpower tjrpe activities should assume 

^ a more important place in educational matters- ^t the Federal 
level. , * 

2. REOjkMENDATION « * 

That the State Board ayick the National Advisory CouhcU work 
through the officials in^ the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Congress to shape manpower legislq^tian and iis^ad- 



ministration in suchn manner that the needs of youth and adults 

can be met most efficiently. 

Statement — Proposed legislation calls for new structures and 
channels for administration of programs. It is clear that 
Wisconsin through their exganding system of vocational, 
technical and adult schools in cooperation with other agencies 
can provide training services efficiently. 

3. Recommendation • 

That the State Boaid of Vocational, Technical an(^ Adult Educa- 
tion and leadeis in vocational education become appraised of t}^e ' 
Governor's Commission on Education (Kellett Corrtmission) rec- 
ommendations and become involved in the policy decision process in. 
order that the best interests of training for employment can be 
served, , , ' 

Statement — \Miile it seems abundantly clear that the intent, 
of the Kellett Commission is to strengthen vocational and 
^ technical education opportunities, safeguards must b€T>dilt 
into any new organization plan so that^th^ emphasis on voca- 
tional and technical education will not become depreciated. 

4. Recommendation 

That the State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion continue their efforts to make vocational and technical educa- 
tion available to all persons who have need for such progrpns* 
Statement — The organization of the State effective July 1, 
1970 in such manner that all Areas are included in a voca- 
tional, technical and adult education district is a major 
accomplishment and should provide the structure through 
which comprehensive service and Opportunities are made * 
^ available. However, a major commitment will be needed to 
develop comprehensive centers in all district and because of 
the large geographical areas yicluded additional efforts and 
finances will be needed to develop fully the outreach services. 

5. Recommendation 

The Department of Public Instruction shoidd continue to explore 
means to expand Vovational Edu/^ation programs at the secondary 
level. Organizational arrangements should be encouraged which 
would provide a larger school population base than is presently 
available tn many local districts. 

Secondary school districts shoidd explore fully possible coopera- 
tive arrangements with other secondary schools and post-secondary 
districts. Contractual services should be encouraged. 

Statement — The problem of how to provide a range of voca- 
tional education opportuni^es particular in school districts 
with limited population is a perplexing problem. No single 
answer has been identified. Several possibilities exist how- 
ever among which are: (1) consolidation of schools, (2) co- 
operative arrangements among schools, (3) the development 
of area schools, and (4) contractual arrangements with post- 
aecondary districts. 
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6. Recommendation 
That greater effort be made to extend vocational oppoituniptes 

at the high school level in light of the success of high school Qrad- 
mtes* completing programs and the somewhat limited offejtings 
available, • * * 

Statement — Follow-up studies attest to the succes^'of the 
high school vocational education program. Howe/er, many 
youth, including a majority of those in the l^ss wealthy 
northern parts of the state, presently are in^^chools where 
vocational program^ are not available. 

7. Recommendation/ 
\That in phasing out the continuation s^ool in Milwaukee, every 

attempt be made to not depreciate the services to this group of stu- 
dents. / 

Statement^The only continuation school program operated 
in the state during the 1969-70 ^hool year was in District 
Nine iji Milwaukee. The evidence is quite clear that a real 
service was beinfe rendered tO/4 sizable group of disad- 
vantaged students. With the shifting of responsibility to the 
public school system for higlj/^chool age youth, every effort 
should be made to provi^-^n equally effective program for 
-this group. 

8. Recommendation 
Cooperation sp<fuld be continued in working with the State Re- 
habilitation S^'ices as a means of serving disadvantaged and 
handicappe^i^yoiitJ^ 

Statement — ^There is evidence of the fine cooperative work- 
in^relatior^hip with th^ Rehabilitation Service. Such efforts 
lould.be'co^nued and strengthened. 

9. ' Recommendation 
Consideration should be given to establishing a system of ap- 

al and reporting of enrollments, graduates and other data on 
pnvati schools providing vocational and technical education, 
Statement-^Currentiy little information is available on pri- 
vate vocational and technical schools inducting their num- 
bers, location, enrollments or output. This type of informa- 
tion is desirable for planning purposes directed to serving 
the State's needs. 

id. Recommendation 
The State Board should cooperate fully withJhe State Manpower 
Council, the Interagency Slate Planning Counm and the Governor 
in perfecting, at 'the earliest possible date, a proposed system ivhich 
will permit the pooling of manpower resources and in developing 
manpower program priorities designed to be of optimum assistance 
to students, counselors, and ddministratdrs. 

Statement — The State ^ Advisory Council, >vhile impressed 
with present rela^nsKips and efFbrts including several spe- 
cific projects to afeist state and tocaf administration in pro- 
' \ gram developm^t, wjll watch witto interest the developments 
in this Bx^z^f . * / 
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11. Recommendation 

There should be available in the State Board staff section dealing 
with maapowtf ptojcctions, sufficient* professional personnel to 
make possible valid labof market data of maximum help to voca- 
tionaU technical and adult students, and to program planners, de- 
velopers and administrators, 

I State^nent — The absence of financial resources at this point 
[ in time places great responsibility upon the state staf»|^'de- 
^v^elop active working relationships with the Emplo^ient 
^eryice that result in securing maximum program* related 
* labor market data. ^ 

12. Recommendation 

The State Boa^ of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
in cooperaUon ivitlvil^e Wisconsin State Employment Service should 
immediately ''gear-up* to receive, analyze and inter pi et 1970 censiLS 
data which is to bt made available on tape ahead of printed census 
reports. Such information as has relevance for program planning 
and development should be transmitted to the districts as early as 
possible. Should present staffing at the "state level make it impos- 
sible to transmit pertinent data on an almost instantaneous'" basis, 
then effort th accomplish this objective should be undertaken very 
early. 

Statement — Facts and figures from the 1970 census will im- 
pact heavily on program change; it is expected program 
planners ai^ developers will have access to many demo- 
graphic detafts not previously available. What is.rnore, these 
details will become available to alert state departments more 
promptly than was formerly the case. This will be possible 
through the availability of tapes which can be in the hands 
of educators ''instantly** by comparison with the printed data 
wljich formerly required one or more years for their arrival 
from the Census Bureau. ^ 

13. Recommendation . 
That the State Board review its method of determining reason- 
able tax effort, • > - 

Siaiment— See 'Section, Reasonable Tax Efforts, Chapter 
VI, for a discussion of this recommendation. 

14. RECOfilMENDATION 

That the State Board give mtsideration to and explore the pos- 
^bility of using adjusted gross income per capita per student as a 
meastijre of wealth for purposes of computing Mds, 

Statement — See Section, Ability to Pay, for discussion. 

15. Recommendation 

The State Board of Vocational, Technical 'Education and the 
National Advisfiry Cmtncil should \seek to secure amendments to 
Part H— Work Study Programs which would liberalize the restric- 
tion on hours worked and total earnings, \ 

Statement — The limit of 15 hours work per week and $350 
per year is too restrictive. See discussion in Chapter VI. 
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16. Recommendation 

That the State Board and National Advisory Council strongly 
urge Congress to pass Appropriation Acts promptly and at levels 
that more nearly reflect authonzations. Appi opriation Acts should 
be passed prior to the beginning of the fiscal year for which funds 
are to be spend. 

Statement — Late appropriations make planning difficult and 

are costly to local disllricts which may be required to borrow 

money because of fur ding delays. 

^ ITxR^mjMENDATION 

That State appropriations fo)j VTAE Programs in view of in- 
creasing enrollments and expandmg programs be increased in order 
that a greater share of the cost/be borne by the State, particularly 
in vietv of the fact that a luijnber of districts are reaching thefr tax 
maximxm. 

' Statement^Fresen(\y, the total State and Federal subsida- 
tion of pro^i^ftRwfiing is at approximately the 25 percent 
level. Consequentiy^he district is responsible for more than 
three-quarters or 75 percent ol the programming costs. 
Should not vocational and technical post-secondary education 
be supported by State funds at somewhat the same level as 
other higher education programs? Many districts are reach- 
ing the 2 mill limit and will be unable to meet demands for 
vocational education. 



18. REtOMMENDATION 

That specific State funds be appropriated to support vocational 
education programs at the secondary level 

Statement — Currently the only funds available to promote 
vocational education prqgrams at the secondary level are- 
Federal funds, since State funds are not specificaUy appro- 
priated for this purpose. Federal funds rpust cover the cost 
of the vocational education stafT in the r)^artment of Public 
Instruction as well as reimbursement of local programs. 
Whil^'WriTTUursement rates from Federal funds alone are 
presently large enough to pay a reasonable.share of the addi- 
tional cost of vocational programs as compared to general 
education programs, only a fraction of the' need ia presently 
being served in Wisconsin. , - 



19. Recommendation 
A Study should be initiated by the State Board to determine the 
extent to which firuincial barriers exist for youth who might other- 
wise attend vocatioruil and technical schools and the extent to which 
present firuincial aids are adequate. 

Statement — Data would suggest that compared to other stu- 
dents in other post-secondary programs, vocational students 
are not fairing too well. There is no data to determine to 
what exteijt lack of financial aid j3rohibits students from 
entering vocational and technical programs: 
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20. Recommendation 

The Department of Public Imtmction should consider changing 
their method of computing operational expenditures per student in 
order that for some school districts Federal funds not be used to 
supplant 'State support funds. 

Statement— See ''State DPI Allocations to Local Education 
Agencies," Chapter VI. The present method would appear to 
be questionable at best and may not be in compliance with the 
intent of the Federal Legislation. 

21. Recommendation 

A coordinated management information system utilizing the 
most effective computer techniques be established by the State 
Board, 

Statement — After surveying the financial and other data of 
the State VTAE system, it was apparent that a multitude of 
information and data of various kindsjs needed to effectively 
meet Federal guidelines, distribute funds and build local pro- 
grams. A management information system with a computer 
orientation is necessary to effectively handle all those data 
and to provide state arid local agency personnel "with the 
necessary information to make effective decisions. 

22. Recommendation 

That the budget of the State Department of Public Instruction 
include sufficient additional funds to provide more adequate super- 
vision of vocational and technical education programs with more 
frequent program visitation and better communication, . 
Statementr-Res^onses from LVEC's indicated that addi- 
tional on site visitation and supervision were needed by the 
State Department of Public Instruction staff. This is under- 
standable with the large increase in program which means 
many LVEC's are new and are working for administrators^ 
who have not had vocational education programs in their 
schools. 

23. Recommendation ' 

That efforts should be made to streamline the project method 
process of allocation of funds. 

Statement — An excessively large amount of staff time in both 
the Department of Public Instruction and the State Board 
of Vocational, technical and Adult Education has been used 
for project review. It seems appropriate for administrators 
to reView this time allocation in light of other needed leader- 
ship activities. 

24. Recommendation^ • ' 
That the State Board consider contracting with one or more^ 

. teacher education institutions to survey needs of part-time teachers 
and develop plans for their professional growth. 

Statementr:—TeB,cheTS bf apprentices in evening* schools and 
J those handling special classes need contact With skilled teach- 

er trainers if quality instruction is to be the standard. 
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25. Recommendation 

Certification standards should be contiiimlly reviewed giving 
particular considtiation to including wage taming experience in the 
occupation as a part of the standard elements that assure the occu- 
pational competence of prospective teachers. 

Statement — The State Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion require special education courses for certific<ttion ; how- 
ever, it would appear that in some cases degrees and courses 
are weighted more heavily than experience and proven occu- 
pational competency. 

26. Recommendation 

There should be increased involvement on the part of the several 
teacher training institutions in the Professional Growth Week and 
ways should be explored by the State staff to accomplish this end. 
The involvement should provide the institutions with feedback on a 
wide range of topics and areas having impact on leadership develop- 
ment on a long range basis. 

Statement — Future reports from the teacher training insti- . 
tutions should provide insights into their role in, the up- 
dating of teachers, coordinators, and supervisors. Their role 
in the structuring and carrying out of phases of the Profes- 
sional Gl^owth Week should be delineated as well. 

27. Recommendation 

A study shotdd be undertaken to determine ways to make opti- 
mum use of the teacher training institutions in preparatory and in- 
service programs throughout the State. Involved in this study 
should be an assessment of the adequacy of the in-service profes- 
sional development activity presently carried on by local school 
administrative units. 

The growth in vocational services to greater numbers of people 
whose neecis span a broad spectrum of occupations necessitates con- 
sideration being given to the more generous allotation of Federal 
and State funds for use in the preparation of professional personnel. 
3tate7nent^The institutions of higher education possess 
much greater know-how and capability in the preparatory 
and in-service teacher training areas than is being utilized. 
The needs of teachers, supervisors, coordinators and admin- 
istrators are sufficiently broad and complex to require the 
best efforts of the institutions, agencies, ^nd the State staff 
members. 

28. Recommendation 
Continued emphasis on the development ^f counseling and guid- 
ance programs with an ehiphasis on vocational aspects is neede^. 
Such services should be available to all youth and adults in all parts 
of the State. 

Statement — There is strong evidence that the efforts made 
possible through a combination ef Federal fundint sources, 
have successfully strengthened the guidance and Qounjseling 
program. The number of counselors employed haa^ncreased ; 
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however, many schools are still without such services. Data 
are not available to evaluate the emphasis counselors are 
placing on the vocational aspects versus general guidance; 
however, because of the type of training counselors have re- 
ceived in the past and the traditional guidance emphasis on 
helping youth select the right college, there may be some 
question as to the amount and quality of guidance related to 
selecting vocations. 

29. Recommendation 

That efforts be continued to work toward articulation of second- 
ary and post-secondary vocational and technical education prp- 
grains. 

Statement — Programs at the two- levels should be comple- 
mentary, not competitive. A planned transition from high 
school vocational programs into post-secondary vocational 
and technical programs should be encouraged. Programs at 
the post-secondary level should be flexible enough in their or- 
ganization to accommodate students, through advanced place- 
ment or other means, who have developed vocational knowl- 
edge and skills in another program or through employment. 

30. Recommendation 

The State Board staff should work aggressively to expand trains 
ing capability in the health occupations. 

Statement — This report has not dealt in detail with training 
needs in the various occupational areas; however, some con- 
sideration was given to the health occupations. It seems cleat 
that neither in Wisconsin or in the Nation as a whole are 
enough persons being trained in health occupations at less 
than baccalaureate Jevel to meet health needs. It, also, seems 
clear that there are persons available for training if training 
opportunities»were expanded. 
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^""^ Apj^dix 3.A 
WISCONSIN BOARD OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL 
'^AND ADULT EDUCTION 
Madison, Wisconsin 
C. L. Greiber, Dixector 
Wisconsin Vocational, Technical and Adult Education Districts 
Approved for Operation — July 1, 1970 

District 1 — Clark County less the portion of the Granton, Loyal, Colby, 
Spencer, Pittsville, and Abbotsford school districts; Dunn, 
Pepin, Eau Claire, ana Chippewa Counties; plus the portion 
of the Mondovi, Durand, Gilmanton, and Alma school dis- 
tricts in Buffalo County, Osseo-Fairchild school district in 
Jackson and Trempealeau Counties, Eleva-Strum school dis- 
trict in Trempealeau County, Stanley Boyd, Thorp, Owen- 
Withee, Tony, and Oilman school districts in Taylor Coun;^^ 
ty, and Aima Center school district in Jackson County. 

V 

District 2 — Vernon County l^ss the portion of the Kickapoo and G|toys 
Mills scho^Kdistricts; Juneau County less the portion ofjthe 
NekoosarTittsville, Wisconsin Dells, Reedsburg, and Wpne- 
woc school districts; Jackson County less the portion o/the 
Osseo-Fairchild, Alma Center, and Pittsville school dis- 
tricts; Buffalo County less the portion of , th^tf'TWpndovi, 
Durand, Gilmanton, and Alma school districts rTremweal^ 
County less the portion of the Eleva-Strum andAOsseo 
school districts; LaCrosse and Monroe Counties; pluSj the 
portion of the DeSoto school district in Crawford/Cojlnty, 
LaFarge school district in Richland County, and /lillsboro 
school district jn Richland and Sauk Counties. 



District 3 • 



- Thirty school districts 
Barneveld Joint School District No. 15 
Belmont Joint School District No. 2 
Benton Joint District No. 1 
Black Hawk Community Schools 
Bloomingtori Joint School District No. 2 
Boscobel Joint School District No. 6 
Cassville Joint School District No. 8 
Cuba City Joint School District No. 9 
Darlington Joint School District No. 12 
Dodgeville Joint School District No. 1 
Fennimore Joint School District No. 5 
Gays Mills Joint School District 
Hazel Green 

Highland Joint School District No. 8 
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Hollandale Joint School District No. 10 
Iowa-Grant School District No. 1 
Ithaca Joint School District No, 1 
KickapOo Joint School District No. 8 
Lanca3ter Joint District No. 3 
Mineral Point Joint School District No. 1 
Platteville Joint School District No. 4 
PotosiJxiint School District No. 10 
Frame duChien Joint School District No. 1 
R>thland Centd^Joint District No. 2 

iverdale (Blue River-Muscoda) 
Seneca Joint District No. 1 
^hullsburg Joint School District No. 6 
^auzeka Joint District No. 2 ' ^ 

West Grant Joint School District No. 1 
Weston Joint School District No. 1 

plus the portion of the Argyle Joint School District No. 1 
in Lafayette County. 

District-^ 4 — Columbia County; Dane County less the portion of the 
Barneveld school district; Jefferson County less the portion 
of the Oconomowoc, Palmyra, and Delafield school districts ; 
Marquette County ^ Sauk County less the portion of the 
Hillsboro, Ithaca, and Weston school districts; plus the i)or- 
tion of the Wisconsin Pells school district in Adams Coun- 
ty; Columbus, Randolph, Waterloo, and Watertown school 
districts in podge County, Belleville, Blanchardville, New 
Glarus, and Oregon school districts in Green County ; Black 
Earth-Mazomanie, Blanchardville, Mt. Horeb, and River 
Valley school districts in Iowa County; Reedsburg, Wiscon- 
sin Dells, and Wonewoc school districts in Juneau County; 
Blanchardville school district in Lafayette County; River 
Valley and Wonewoc school districts in Richland County; 
and Orgeon and Stoughton school districts in Rock County. 

District 5 — Green County less the portion of the Black Hawk, New 
Glarus, Blanchardville, Belleville, and Oregon school dis- 
tricts; Rock County less the portion of the Oregon and 
Stoughton school districts. 

District 6 — Kenosha and Walworth Counties,. 

District 7 — Racine County less the portion of the Muskego- Norway 
school district. 

District^ 8 — Waukesha County less the portion of the West, Allis-West 
Milwaukee school district; plus the portion of the Ocono- 
mowoc school district in Dodge and Jefferson Counties, Pal- 
myra and Delafield school districts in Jefferson County, and 
Muskego-Norway school district in Racine County. 

District 9 — Milwaukee County and Ozaukee County less the portion of 
the Cedar Grove and Random Lake school districts; plus 
the portion of the Milwaukee school district in Washington 
• County and Ihe portion of the West AHis-West Milwaukee 
school district in Waukesha County. 

District 10 — Dodge County less the portion of the Oconomowc. Water- 
town, Columbus,* Randolph, and Waterloo school districts ; 
Washington County less the portion 6f the Milwaukee 
school district; Green Lake and Fond du Lac Counties; plus 
the"* portion of the New Holstein school district in^ Calumet 
and Sheboygan Counties, Berlin school district \v: Wau- 
shara and Winnebago Counties, Ripon and Rosendale school 
districts in Winnebago County. 
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District 11 — ManitoN^oc County less the portion of the Chilton, Brilhon, 
and Denmark school dWicts/Sheboygan County less the 
portion of the' Ne^ HofS<em/$trhool district; plus the pot> 
tion of the Kiel school district in Calumet Countv,- Cellar 
• Grove and Random Lake school diatricts in -Ozaukee County. 
♦ 

District 12 — Twenty-seven school districts 
Appleton Jt School District 
Brillion Jt. School District 
Chilton Jt. City School District 
Clintonville Jt. School District 
Freedom Jt. School District 
Hilbert Jt. School District 
Hortonvilie Jt. School District 
lola-Scandinavia Jt. School Di;; 
' Kaukauna Jt. School District 
Kimberly Jt. School District 
''Little Chute Public School 
Xanawa Jt. School Dist. No. 7 
Marion Jt. School District 
Menasha Jt. City School Dist. 



Omro Jt. School District 
Oshkosh Jt. Si:hool Dist. 
Seymour Jt. School Dist. 
Shiocton Ji. School Dist. 
Stockbndg^ Jt. School 

District 
Waupaca Unified Jt. 

School Dist\ 
Wautoma Jt. School Dist. 
Weyauwega JtASchoo] 

District \ 
Wild Rose Jt. S<$iool 

District 
Winneconna Jt. School 
District 



Xeenah Jt. School District 
New London Unified Jt. Sch. Dist. 

plus the portion of the Wrightstown school distrijft in Out 
agamie County and the Westfield school distric/ in Wau 
shara County. - ^ 



District 13 



- Brown Cour)ty less the portion of the Brillion /nd Kaukau- 
na .school districts, Door, Kewaunee, Oconto,/^lbrence, and 
Marinette Counties; plus the portion of the Denmark school 
district in ^lanitow^oc County, West DePer/ school .district 
in OuUgamie County, Gillett, Bonduel, an^ Shawano school 
districts in Shawano County, and the f^ilaski school dis- 
trict in Outagamie and Shawano Count 

District 14 — PorUge County less the portion of tfie Wild Rose, Rosholt, 
lola, and Waupaca school districts/Adams County less the 
portion of the' Wisconsin Dells s^ool district; and Wood 
County; plus the portion of th^ittsville school district in"* 
Clark, Juneau, and Jackson QKjnties, Tri-6ounty (Plain- 
field ^ and Almond school dismcts in Waushara County, 
Auburndale school district in Marathon- County, Nekoosa 
school district in Juneau County, and Granton school dis- 
trict in Clark County. 

District 15 — Menominee County; Price County, Taylor County less the 
pociion^of the Oilman, .Tony, SUnley-Boyd, Thorp, and' 
Ow-en-Withee school districts; Marathon County less the 
■ ~ portion of the Auburndale and Mkrshfield school districts; 

Langlade County less the portion of the Elcho and Rhine- 
lander school districts; plus the portion of the Colby, Loyal, 
Spencer, and Abbotsford school districts in Clark County, 
Merrill school district in Lincoln County, Antigo, Bowler, 
and Birnamw(^od-Wittenberg school districts in Shawano 
County, Rosholt school district in Portage and Waupaca 
Counties, and Tigerton school district in Shawano and 
Waupai^a Counties, n 

District 16 — Vilas. Forest, and Oneida Counties plus the portion of the 
Tomahawk and Prentice school districts in Lincoln County, 
Rhinelander school district in Lincoln and Langlade Coun- 
ties, Elcho school district in Langlade Count/, and Mercer 
school district in Iron County, 
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District 17 — Iron County less the portion of the Mercer school district; 

Bayfield. Douglas. Ashland, Washburn, Rusk, Sawyer, and 
Barron Counties. 

District 18— Burnett, Polk, St. Croix, and Pierce Counties. 



Appendix 3.B 
DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 



Mr. Cecil W. Beede, District Director 
.Yocational, Technical and Adult Education District 1 
620 West Clairemont Avenue 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 

Mr.' Charles G. Richardson, District Director 
Vocational^ Technical and Adult Education District 2 
Sixth and Vine Streets 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 54601 

Mr. Ronald H. Anderson, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 3 
1170 Lincoln Avenue 
Fennimore, Wisconsin 53809 

Mr. Norman P. Mitby, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 4 
211 North Carroll Street 
Madison. Wisconsin' 53703 ' 

Mr. Orvis L. Johnson, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 5 
2228 Cente^ Avenue 
Janesville, Wisconsin 53545 

Mr. Keith W. Stoehr, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 6 
3520 - 30th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 

Mr. Howard M. Heigl, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 7 
800 Center Street ' 
Racine, Wisconsin 53403 



Mr. A. J. Natalizio, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 8 



Waukesha, Wisc9nsin 53186 

Dr. William L. Ramsey, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 9 
1015 North Sixth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53203 

Mr. H. J. Van Valkenburg, District'Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 10 
20 Forest Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 54935 

Mr. Frederick J. Nierode, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 11 
933 Erie Avenue 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 

Mr. William M. Sirek, District Director 
Vocational Technical and Adult Education District 12 
1919 North Lake Street 
Neenah, Wisconsin 5495B 




222 Maple Avenue 
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Mr. K. W, Haubenschild, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 13 
1548 Western Avenue 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 54:^03 

Mr. ^arl F. J^er. District Director 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education D:strict 14 

Room 224, County Courthouse 

\^Clscons^n Rapids. Wisconsin 54494 

Mr. Lawrence B. Hoyt, District Director 

Vocational, Technical and Aduit Education Disvrict 15 

1000 Schofield Avenue 

Wausau, Wisconsin 54402 ^ 

Dr. Richard J. Brown, District Director 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 16 
128 West Frederick Street, P. 0. Box 518 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 54501 

Mr. Sam L. Lavine, District Director 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 17 

2209 East Fifth Street 

Superior, Wisconsin 54880 

Mr. Arthur H. Cothran, District Director 

Vocational, Technical and Adult Education District 18 

Civic Center 

156 East First Street 

New Richmond, Wisconsin 54017 
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Appendix 3.D 



STATE OF WISCONSIN 
t April 15, 1970 ^ 
t 

TO: Public School District Administrators 
Vocational-Technical School Dist^icfe Administrators 



Gentlemen : 

The recently enacted pruvisions of the revised Compulsory Attendance 
Law I Section 7.118.15; makes it possible for cooperative agreements to 
be worked out between public school districts and vocational-technical 
districts. Attached to this letter are guidelines which relate to the imple- 
mentation of this law. 

It seem.> de&irable at thh time to^lso reaffirm the position of our respec- 
tive State agencies with respect to vocational-technical education in Wis- 
consin. As stated in our joint letter of September 25, 1968, vocational and 
technical education continues to be provided to Wisconsin citizens of high 
school age and older at two levels, at the high school level within the 
comprehensive high schools and at the post-high school level within the 
vocational-technical schools. Local public school districts are primarily 
responsible for providing vocational education to high school age youth; 
and the vocational, technical and adalt education area districts are respon- 
sible for providing vocational and technical opportunities to post high 
school youth and adults. The Department of Public Instruction and the 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education continue 
to cooperate in their effort to relate to programs which faM under the 
jurisdiction of their agencies and to provide vocational and technical edu- 
cation opportunities of the highest possible quality to Wisconsin citzens. 
The provisions of this new law place greater responsibility for the educa- 
tion of all youth through the age of 18 on the comprehensive high school. 
It is our opinion that all students sjiould leave high school with the readi- 
ness for emplo>Tnent and /or post-high school programs. Combined efforts 
of all concerned will help develop planned programs which will lead all 
young people into satisfying and rewarding job placement opportunities. 



(signed) ' (signed) 

William C. Kahl C- L. Greiber 

State Superintendeyit ^ State Director 

Wiscoyisin Department of Wisconsin State Board of 

Public Instruction Vocational, Tec^iical and 

Adult Educat^i 



■ Appendix 3.E 
JOINT STATEMENT OF COOPERATION 
in Providing Vocational and Technical Education Opportunities 

by the Deparb^lent of Public Instruction and the 
Wisconsin Board o^^ocational. Technical and Adult Education 



V 




Vocational and technical education in Wisconsin is provided to Wisconsin 
citizens of high school age and older at two levels, at the high school. level 
an(d at the post him school level. Local public school districts are primar- 
ily responsible for providing, vocational education to high school age 
youth, and the Vocational, technical and adult education area districts are 
responsible for providing vocational and technical education opportunities 
to post, higi/school youth and adultsr-^t the state level the Wisconsin 
Board of Vocrational, Technical and A^lult Education and the Department 
of Putli^Instruction have responsibility to guide development of voca- 
tio/ial SL^d technical education opportunities for citizens in the state. 
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Education and 
jns fur pruvid- 
to individuals. These 



The Wiscun.sin Buard of Vocational, Technical and 
the Department uf Public In.structiun adhere tu th] 
ing, \ocatiunaI and technical education uppurtunitie: 
opportunities are offered on the basis that: 

1) educational opportunities shall be provided for all people; 

2) educational needs of people change a» they continue through life; 
and 

3) education for productive uork is one of the primary needs of Wis- 
consin citizens. 

The Department of Public Instruction super\i.^es high school programs of 
vocational education offered in the context of the comprehensive high 
school curriculum. The Wisconsin Boaid of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education supervises vocational and technical programs offered to 
post high school youth and adults in^^rea vocational and technical dis- 
tricts. Both the Department and the Wisconsin Board \%ill continue to 
cooperate in their efforts to pro\ide vocational and technical education 
opportunities of the highest possible quality to Wisconsin citizens. 



{ signed ) 

William C. Kahl 

State Superintendent 
Wisconsin Department of 
Public hist ruction 

September 25. 1968 



(sigyied) 
C. L. Greiber 
State Director 

Wisco7isin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education 



Appendix 6.1 

STATE AID^FORMULA MODIFICATION 

The new State Aid Formula enacted by the 1969 Wisconsin LegislahH;^^ 
became effective July 1, 1969. This forjnula pro\ides for the computation 
of State aids on a full-time equivalency basis. In computing the number 
of full-time equi\alent students in part-time adult programs, all the actual 
periods of attendance are totaled and di\ided by 620 to obtain the total 
number of full-time equivalent stu(|ents. Under this formula a part-time 
iidult class of 14 students would entitle a district to 14 periods of attend- 
ance. This pro\idesan incenti\e to the district to operate larger classes 
while still maintaining quality of instruction. However. State program 
requirements are such that in some areas individualize^ instruction must 
be provided to the student (one teacher for one student for one period). 
This occurs primarily in the nursing aides program and the young and 
adult farmer program. Also, in apprenticeship programs the districts are 
required. to provide instruction regardless of the number of enrollments. 

This t>pe of individualized instruction and the maintenance of small class 
loads requires ymore extensive financial support. Since the state requires 
this type of instruction, additional reimbursement could 'be provided in 
the form of increasea State aids. It is our recommendation that in these 
programs the districts be allowed to count ten student periods of attend- 
ance in each class regardless of the number actually enrolled and attend- 
ing if the number is ten or under. This method will give the district 
credit for ten student periods, thereby increasing the total number *of 
student periods and subsequently increasing the amount of State aids 
when full-time equivalency calculations are made. 

A precedent was established for this method^ of aiding when the legisla- 
ture in 1959 authorized the State Board to count each period of individual 
behind-the-whe^idriver instruction as if there were a minimum of ten 
students in attendance. Programs eligible for this aid would be desig- 
nated by the State Board. 




COMPARISON OF STATE AID PAYMENT METHODS 
FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

A full-time Yuung and Adult Farmer Instructor receiving $12,000 per year 
instructs 90 enrollments in the course of a year providing 20 periods of 
classroom instruction for each >tudent and 1,152 hours of individualized 

instruction : 



Computation Using Actual Periods of Attendance 
Classroom periods of instruction — 90 enrollments x 20 periods 
Individualized Instruction 



.1,800 
1,152 

2,952 



Total actual periods of instruction 
2,9=^*^ -r 620 =: 4.76 Full-Time Equivalencies (F.T.E.'s) 
4.76 F.T.E.'s X $172.00 = $818.72^ 

Computation Using Minimum of 10 Formula 
Classroom periods of instruction — 90 enrollments x 20 periods = 1,800 
Individualized Instruction 1,152 hrs. x mirttmum of 10 



= 11,520 



Total computed perifids of in/tructio: 
13,320 > 620 = 21.48 Full-TiirJ^^^valencies 
21.48 F.T.E.'s X $172;00 = $3,694.56 
The total increase in State Aids $2,875.84 
In addition, if federal funds are available, the dis 
eral aid on the instructional salary. 




13,320 



eceive fed- 
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Appendix 6.2 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

PRIORITIES OF EXPENDITURE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963. AMENDED 1968 
(PLj 




LEVEL 1 : 

a. Salary of qualified LVN^ 

b. Salary of vocational educational personnel who 
develop or plan new programs. 

LEVEL 2: 

a. Cost of equipment req^fTred for vocational educa- 
tion courses; rental of equipment \vhich would 
normally be purchased by\iie school district or 
will lead to ownership by tn^i^5giool district. 

b. Travel of qualified LVEC or coS£^iinating teachers. 

c. Salary of vocationally certified teachers for 
coordination time, extended contracts and special 
short term programs (workshops, inservice, etc.) 

d. Procurement and-pr,^essing of special tes£s and' 
materials used in guidance programs directly , 
related to career development and/or jo6 placement. 

e. Salary of city supervisors in vocational areas. 

LEVEL 3:. 

a. Rental of equipment which will not normally be 
purchased by the school district. 

b. Cost of instructional aids for vocational 
education courses. 





EXP* 
TYPE 

1 

1 

1 

1 



ACCT* 
1114 

1114- Supv. 

1115- Tchr. 

1116- Other 



2283 
1194 



1 1115 



1140- 

1114-Supv, 



1772 
2283 
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c. Workshop and inservice program costs other 

than salaries. 3 1196 

d. Contracts with vocational, technical schools for 
instructional programs which cannot be provided in 

the high schooj; contracts for service programs. 3 1129 

e. Additional salary incurred due to the introduction 
of new Capstone courses. (First three years of 

the prog raip. ) 1 1115 

f. Salaries of additional guidance counselors above 
and beyond-NDEA minimum criteria w^ho work in 
programs directly related to career development 

and/or job placenfient. ( First three years.) 1 1116 

g. Cost for transportation of students in vocational ^ 
education programs which serve more than one 

high school. . 3 1129 

h. Temporary rental of facilities required to offer 

new and improved vocational education courses. 2 2146 

LEVEI^4: 

a. Salary of clerical help assigned to L\fEC. 1 1114 

b. Salary of teacher aides employed in vocational 

courses. * ^ 1 1114 

c. Fees of resource people employed for inservice 

programs and workshops. ^ 3 1196 

d. Special furniture or furnishings designed for 

vocational education courses. ^ 2 2283 

*Expenditure types #1 and #3 are operational and #2 is capital outlay. 




Appendix 7.A 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53706 

Th^School of Education 
Department of Educational Administration 
610 Wainut Street 
Telephone (608) 262-3106 
May 6, 1970 

A statewide assessment of vocational education is being conducted on 
behalf of the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education as required 
by the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. We are working close- 
ly with the Department of Public Instruction, however, we wish to receive 
your assessment from the local point of view. 

We would appreciate a prompt reply to the enclosed questiorts. Con- 
fidentiality will be maintained so do not hesitate to be frank. Responses 
will be used ip summary form only. 

Your willingness to cooperate is appreciated. Information regarding 
the assessment will be available in the fail of 1S^70. 
Sincerely, 

,Merle E. Strong 
Professor of Educational 
Administration 

MES:sr 
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Appendix 7.B 

DISTRICT DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL, TECHNICAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION ' 

Below are questions designed to measure the impact of the 1968 Voca- 
tional Educational Act on the State of Wisconsin including its agencies 
and the people these agencies service. Please respond to each question as 
completely as possible. In case a question is nut applicable to you or your 
responsibilities, please mark it N.A. (not applicable). 



1. Please identify in order of importance the problems or conditions that 
are handicaps in administration of your program. 



2. Please identify in order of importance any problems in working with 
the State Vocational staff. 



\ • 



3. What kinds of additional assistance do you need or desire from the 
State Vocational staff? 



4. Funds under the 1968 amendments are made available on a project 
basis. Please respond to the following questions:. 



A. What are the major problems in this system of funding? 



B, Do yoy-believe the criteria for project approval priorities are 
sound? Why or why not? 



C. In your opinion, is this method of funding accomplishing its pur- 
pose of making funds^available where the need is greatest in each 
of the funding categories? ' 



5. \Vhat impact has the Vocational Amendments of 1968 had on your 
program? 



6. Other comments. 



NOTE: Identical instrument sent to Local Vocational Education 
Coordinators (and Local Administrators). 
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Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 



FINANCIAL REPORT 
VE-AS-201 ^ 

Voc. Ed. Amendments of 1968 



1. Project No 

2. Project Title. 




4 



3. □ Budget Proposal /[J Revision □ Expenditure Report 
□ Final Report 



4. Report Period * From To_ 



5, SALARIES Amount Total 

a. Supervisory $ 

b. Guidance Counseling 

c. Clerical — 

d. Custodial : 

e. Instructional r- 

f. Other Supporting Salaries Itemized ? 



6. EQUIPMENT 

a. Repairs & Services 

b. Rental of Intsructional Equipment .. 

c. Instructional Equipment 

d. Other Capital Expenditures 

7. CONSTRUCTION 

8. TRAVEL 

9. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AND SUPPLIES 

a. Audio Visual Aids 

b. Reference Books 

c. , Textbooks and Work Books 

d. Supplies and Materials 

10. OTHER COSTS ^ 

a. Rental of Space — Not in Building .... 

b. Utilities 

c. Other Costs Itemized 

11. Total Cost 



12. Federil Funds -. — — % 

13. Matching Funds % 



'0 



4. Director or Administrator 



Date 

224 



Signature 
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::ndix lO.A 

Wiscunsin Board of Vocat'donal, Technical and Adult Education 

APPLICATION FOR Project No 

PROJECT APPROVAL 
VE-AS-200 

Vocational Ed/Amendments of IPGS Project Title_^ 



ThivS form is u^ed by public or private educational institutions to submit 
project proposals reimbursed under the provisions of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968, Five (5j copies must be submitted to the 
State Director of Vocational, Technical and 'Adult Education, 137 East 
Wilson Street, Madison, Wiscbnsih 53703. Attach t\vi)la)iafury sheets as 
necessary. 

□ ^blic □ Eligible Private □ Eligible Other Submit proof 

of eligibility 

Eligibility must be established through. Accreditation and Institutional 
Eligibility Staff, Bureau of Higher EduciitiDn, U, S, Office of Education, 
Wa,shington, D, C. 20202 

(check one only) □ Residential School Part E 

□ Vocational, Regular Part B □ Consumer & Homemaking 

□ Disadvantaged Part B □ Disadvantaged. Part F 

□ Handicapped Part B □ Cooperative Education Part G 

□ Research & Training Part C □ Work Study. Vocational ^ Part H 

□ Exemplary Part D □ Curriculum ' Part I 

Has applicant requested (within last 5 years j approval of a program in 
this project area? 

□ Yes □ No If yes, was it approved? □ Ye^{J No 

The applicant agrees to comply with all federal and state laws, rules and 
regulations including: 1. State Board Supervision of all projects. 

2. Maintenance and auditing of all necessary 
fi,scal records. 

3. Submission of necessary* evaluation and 
performance reports. 



Certification of the Assurance of the Compliance under the Civil Rights 
Act was filed (Date) (Number) 

Total Cost $ ^ • 

Federal Funds_ Vc $ 



Matching Funds % s ^ $ — 



Submitted by: 

Director or Administrator 

Institution 

Address . 



Date: 
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